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Formalin Gas for Sterilizing Combs—Jay Smith.... 
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Honey Bees and Husbands—Rosalie Benson Cloud 
Vacationing with Bees—Rev. J. R. Stelle.. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES.—Present special rate of two years for $1.00. Single copy 
10 cents. Special Canadian subscription, two years for $1.25. Foreign subscription, 
$1.50 for two years. No yearly subscription. DISCONTINUANCE.—-Subsc ription stopped 
on expiration. No subscriber will be run into debt by us for this journal. CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS.—Give your old address as well as the new and write the name to which 
the journal has heretofore been addressed. REMITTANCE.—Should be sent by post 
office money order, bank draft, express money order or check. CONTRIBUTIONS to 
Gleanings columns solicited; stamps should be enclosed to insure return to author of 
manuscript if not printed. ADVERTISING RATES.—-Advertising rates and conditions 
will be sent on request. Results from advertising in this journal are remarkably satis 
factory. ADVERTISER’S LIABILITY.—tThe publishers use utmost diligence to estab 
lish in advance the reliability of every advertiser using space in this journal. 
Entered as second class mail matter at the Postoffice at Medina, Ohio. Published monthly 
Percentage of reading matter in this issue, 68.7 per cent; advertising, 31.3 per cent. 
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| TolNew York State 
| Beekeepers 


GOOD SERVICE BRINGS ITS OWN 
REWARD: Our Honey Container busi- 
ness has grown so it is now possible for 

| us to buy Jars, Pails, and Cans in carload 





Service from 

(hi 

We have ready for you 
Honey Extractors 
Extracting Supplies 


Glass and Tin Containers 
Wood and Corrugated Cases 


lots at reduced prices. We are passing 
this saving on to our customers. WRITE 
FOR OUR NEW SPECIAL LOW PRICES 


on all Honey Containers. 


Printed Cartons for Comb We are also offering the Simplicity Ex- 
Honey tractor at a big reduction. Now is the 

. time to buy. 
Honey for Sale Signs Send us your old combs and beeswax. 


A square deal to all. 


_ A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 
124 WILLIAMS STREET 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Serves You Best 


Catalog or container price 
list free. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 W. Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








-35c FOR BEESWAX 


Send us your accumulation of beeswax at this price of 35c a pound. The wax should 
be free from dirt and freight prepaid to Cincinnati. The wax should be packed in double 
burlap sacks to take the lowest rate of freight. 


OLD COMB 


Ship your old comb and cappings to us for rendering. With our giant presses and 
high pressure steam we can secure more wax from your comb than you can with your 
method. The extra amount of wax which we secure from your old comb often more than pays 
for our rendering charge and it saves you all of the labor and muss around the home. On 
shipments of old comb of a hundred pounds or more our charges are 3c a pound from the 
wax rendered, or 5c a pound if the comb weighs less than a hundred pounds. Mark bill of 
lading ‘‘wax refuse.’’ This takes the lowest freight rate. 


WAX WORKED 


You will realize a big saving in the cost of your foundation by having your beeswax 
or the wax rendered from your old comb worked either into Hercules Non-Sagging Medium 
Brood Foundation or Muth’s Thin Surplus Foundation, which is as white as the drifting 
snow. Write for prices for working charges. 


BEE SUPPLIES 


Our 1929 Bee Supply Catalog will be mailed about January 15th. In the meantime 
send us a list of your requirements for our quotation. We save you money on every pur- 
chase and you are guaranteed the highest quality of supplies and prompt service. 


The Fred W. Muth Company 


Cincinnati - Ohio 
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Quality Honey 


Containers 


CARLOAD STOCKS READY FOR IM- 
MEDIATE SHIPMENT. PRICES 
ARE LOW. 





“DIAMOND I” FLUTED GLASS JARS 


“CANCO” FRICTION-TOP PAILS 
AND CANS 


COMB-HONEY SHIPPING-CASES, 
EXTRACTING EQUIPMENT, ETC. 





Write for our 1928 illustrated honey 
container price list. 


W. R. , Fey Co. 


414-416 So. 11th St. —, NEBR. 


Factory 
Low¢Price 
$5.25 


Shipping weight, 75 lbs. 


Cypress Hive Bodies 
with soft white pine frames 


." 
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“THE WOOD ETERNAL™ Tes Me Re US Pr Orme 


IN BEE 


CULTURE 3 








FRICTION TOP PAILS 
All sizes. 


HONEY JARS 
Four sizes. 


TIN PASTE 
: “It Sticks.’’ 


BEESWAX WANTED 
Cash or trade. 


DISPLAY COMB-HONEY 
CASES—Glass front. 


PAPER COMB-HONEY 
CASES 
Inexpensive and convenient. 


ROOT’S GOODS IN MICHI- 
GAN SINCE 1879. 


Send for catalog. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


510 North Cedar St., 
Lansing - - - Michigan 
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$1 Invested in the 
American Bee Journal 
will Save You $100 


The equipment that you buy and never use 
is the really expensive equipment. 

This year when a new era of beekeeping pros- 
perity is evident you should have the Journal 
at your right hand. Select your outfit and sup- 
plies with care, so nothing remains unused and 
its price wasted. 

It doesn’t make a bit of 
you keep bees as a hobby, a sideline or on a 
commercial scale, you can not afford to waste 
your money on something you can not use. 


difference whether 


Consider then that for one dollar, a small 


| fraction of your loss on a single ill chosen piece 


Write for catalog. Complete satisfaction | 


or your money back. 


Gulf Coast Bee Co. 


Houma, Louisiana 


} Insurance 


of equipment or your returns from your crop 
by not knowing the price trends of honey as 
explained in the monthly Crop and Market 
page, you may secure the Journal through this 
buying season and during the entire year—an 
assurance of valuable and new and an 
against costly failures. 

Why take chances again this year when by 
merely sending your dollar you can be assured 
of the next twelve issues of the Journal. 


ideas 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Box 1 Illinois 
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Texas: Owing to the late rains an unusually 
good fall crop was made from purple and blue 

rs Honey Markets ~ ie | sages, coma, and fall weeds. Bees are accord 
ingly going into winter with ample stores. Some 

U. 8S. GOVERNMENT REPORT loss expected to result from old queens The 
Information from Producing Areas (first half ample rainfall should start horsemint, huajilla, 


et« in satisfactory fashion Sees continue to 

> | = eno a the Califor fly freque ntly Southeast Texas Pollen and a 

ALIFORN ne fe only wen “ — “ss atl little nectar are still brought in on warm days 

nia: Rain ha oe oes _ me ce —— ‘ but bee activities for the season are about over 
on sage plants, which is encouraging for next Both 


‘cial ms honey crop from black sage Alfiaria is FB nagy Meee and Re es = 2 
also doing well. Stocks of honey are light. The CORSON emand for honey has been much 


better than usual, and for the first time in two 
years beekeepers expect to clean up their crop 
before the new one comes on. Prices are lower 


car-lot market 1 rather inactive, with foreign 
buying now at a standstill and domestic demand 





light Sale by beekeepers reported as follows octet =o a 1 
eed | ll light iber alfalfa, $7.90-8.10 than last year’s Ligh amber extracted on 
Imperia alley hy. it an , a c lit , hit 60s or 6/10s ha sold at 6-10« per lb.: mostly 
er an « y S sO ‘rh alifornia white , 
per case of - Ib bas ut oe me ) wl on 8-106 few 11-12% bulk comb, 6/10s. 8-12% 
orange, 9% 4 some sales, 4 = mostly. 10-12 fe t-17¢ per It 
market strengthening slightly; light, 31-33 ‘a EANT CENTRAL AND NORTH CENTRAL 
dart 29-30 %ec per Ib. Central California Very om 0 oEED ‘ " . . ; : , 
ark, « - ‘ STATES Lack of snow on the ground is caus 


little honey now remaining in producers’ hands 


Mosther: California Supplies of honey we. ing some anxiety on the part of beekeepers, but 
No n i ) F : wey i 


honey plants so far are in fine condition. In 


sees ‘ a shape e Star 
eh Bee = _ ee _— ~_ oy ; - +4 most sections the mild weather has permitted 
stle 1 s reporte s ‘ } ‘ t ’ . 
thi - 2 ot wee . - . : ot he thi oceasional flights Many beekeepers in Wis 
sma pails » 2¢ pe ».: to lots sts $ eins “hae : 2 ° . ' 
tle and blue curl 6-7e per lb. Beeswax price nsin, where fall flow was very light, ar re 
4 l y lling mostly 3280-32 ported to have reduced the number of colonies 
s up y *nie se r s ‘ 2a : , 
ha —— en — , in : rather than feed heavily, as would have been 
some dark ow as oe rer ) = : 
necessary Stores in other states are light 
-ACLFIC ) fees were flying : g 
= u - eos rHWES i ST onal Pree thee frat where colonies were not fed, but the situation 
. wes » ass ne Ss ‘i 3 > De , nm 
freely Ww o ve ascade is less serious. The crop in Wisconsin is said to 


week in December, when rain put a stop to 
their activities. Few sales reported. Light am 
ber alfalfa, 60s, lle per Ib small pail 10 


run from nothing to 50 per cent; in the other 
states in this section it was larger. but still 
hort of normal. Color, too, was often below 


lse per Ib white fireweed, small pails, 20¢ tandard, except for basswood 
per Ib.; other white, 14%-18e per Ib. Beeswax 
27-3le per Ib From Producers’ Associations 
INTERMOUNTAIN REGION Bees are win The crop condition n the inter-mountain 
tering normally, with ample stores, and strong country were spotted this year The crop in 
in young bees. Several heavy snowstorms have Utah was shorter than it was last year. In Wy 
fallen, giving promise that irrigation water will oming, at Lander, the crop was slightly below 
be ample next year. For several weeks the normal; at Douglas, about normal; at Casper 
weather has been toe cold for bees to fly. Most a failure; at Powell and Lovell, about two 
report igree that demand has been good this thirds normal in Montana the crop in general 
eason for extracted honey Demand for ex is about two-thirds normal. In North Dakota the 
tracted is said to be improving, but little in crop was about two-thirds normal. In Idaho 
quiry now for ecemb Several carloads have in the Boise Valley, we had a bumper crop, 
been sold during the past two weeks, and local but in southeastern Idaho even a greater fail 
demand i also good it seems certain that ure than they had in Utah. Southeastern Idaho 
there is considerably less honey on hand than is the large producing section of Idaho and all 
there was at this time last year, and some the crop for the state would be regarded at 
beekeepers have sold out completely. Stocks in about 50 per cent normal. Oregon and Wash 
beekeepers’ hand n Idaho and Utah are now ington report practical crop failures, both east 
very light Car-lot sales of white and wate and west of the Cascade Mountains. The short 
white sweet clover have been reported at 6% age throughout the United States and in Europe 
7%ec per lb.; few, 6%4c; mostly, 7-7%e per lb is very apparent to us on account of the tre 
60s have brought 9-10c per Ib and small mendous inquiry we receive for honey Last 
pails, 10-13%c per Ib. Comb honey has been vear we did not ell a carload of honey in 
largely cleaned up, and no car-lot sales report Chicago, but this vear we have already sold 
ed Bulk comb, 12! L5e per Ib seeswax, 28 four cars Last year we sold no honey to Mis 
Sle per Ib sissippi Valley cities; this year we have sold 
ARIZONA Bees in the southern part of the about six cars, Last year the movement to Ger 
state are rid to be consuming tores quite many was unsteady but this year it has been 
rapidly, as days are generally warm. Rain is very steady. Last year contracts were for one 
needed The weather has been normally cold and two cars, this year we have already en 
over most of the rest of the state. Stocks of tered into contract for two lots of approximate 
honey are so low that most sales are being ly 20 ears each. We expect to close two or 
made locally in a small way Beeswax 306 three other large contracts within the next 
per Ib month. Our opinion is that prices will advance 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES South Central during the months of January, February, and 





Package Bees, Queens 


NEW CUSTOMERS sending full remittance with order e will make the first ten 
two-pound packages with young laying queens at $2.50 per ne Mn 

If you want more than ten packages, will book your order with 10 per cent down, bal 
ance just before shipping, at $3.70 each. Add $1.00 extra for three-pound packages with 
queen Extra queens, $1.00 each. Breeders, $10.00 each. Years of experience in raising 
and shipping the finest of honey-gathering Italian bees 


Blue Bonnet Apiaries ~. ~N Mercedes, Texas 
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March, both on the foreign and domestic mar We are pleased to report that the movement 
kets, whereas last year there was a distinct of honey is still very satisfactory, both in ex 
weakness in the markets and a depreciation in port and domestic markets, and prices have an 
prices during the same months. upward tendency. We fully expect to have all 
Mountain States Honey Producers’ Assn stocks cleared up before the new crop comes in 

A. W. B. Kjosness, Gen. Mgr Ontario Honey Producers’ Co-op., Ltd 
Joise, Ida Dec. 5, 1928 Toronto, Dec. 3. A. G. Halstead, Gen. Mer 


REPORT OF HONEY PRODUCERS 


Early in December we sent the following questions to honey producers 

1. What per cent of the honey produced in your locality has left the hands of the producers? 

2. At what price has honey been sold, in large lots (carload or less) in your locality during 
the past month for (a) extracted honey, per Ib? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case 

What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, o 

other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case 

1. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, 
or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb, pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section 

5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as 
slow, fair, or rapid 

6. How much of this season's crop is being sold locally in your locality? Give answer in 
per cent 

7. What is your estimate of the prospects for 1929, considering the present condition of the 
bees and the honey plants, as compared with a five-year average for your locality’? Give answer 
in per cent 

The answers received to these questions are tabulated below 











Pet Large lots To grocers Retail Move Sold Pros. 
State Name sold. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. local. 1929 
Ala. (W. D. Achord) 10. .$.09 $.75 Slow 100 
Ala. (J. C. Dickman) 95. $.90 + as Slow 90 85 
Ark (Jas Johnson) 60 . 90 »  &.00 Slow 50 100 
Cal. (L. L. Andrews) 95 09% 85 ..1.00 25 Fair 10 75 
Cal. (Geo. Larinan) 90 1.00... Fair 
Col (J A. Green) 35 60 85 15 Fair 50 100 
Col. (B. W Hopper) 95 55 3.75 65 20 Fair 10 100 
Conn. (Allen Latham) 60 1.05 1.30 35 Rapid 75 110 
Conn. (A. W. Yates) 50 95 7.00 1.25 40..Fair 100 100 
Fla (Cc. CC. Cook) . 10 63 go Slow 50 75 
Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 30 03 15 65 Slow 90..100 
Ga. (J. J. Wilder) . 60 08% 38.75.. .75.. 4.50 1.00 35..Fair 10 85 
Idaho (J. E. Miller) . 66 06% 3.50.. .50 4.50 65 28 100 
Idaho (A. W. B. Kijosness) 5 O7% 4.00 60 4.00 ..Rapid 100 
Il (A. L. Kildow) 75 20 100. .150 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 75 80 1.80 1.00 25 Slow RO 100 
Ind. (FE. S. Miller) 80 1.00 26 Fair 90 100 
Ind. (Jay Smith) 25 RO . 1.00 25..Slow 100. .100 
Iowa (] G. Brown) 95 .O7 75 90 Rapid 10 100 
Iowa (Frank Coverdale) 60 70 Fair 100. .125 
lowa (W. S Pangburn) .- 5O 55 65 Slow 12 100 
Kans. (J. F. Garner) 90 08 75. 1.00 Fair 2 95 
Kans. (J. A. Nininger) 40 70 90 Fair 100 90 
Maine (O. B. Griffin) 30 ; “< 1.50 Slow 80 95 
Md. (S. G. Crocker) 75. ..1.00 1.25 Fair 100 RO 
Mass. (B. N. Gates) Fair 100 
Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 90 1.50 60 1.50 gO 30. . Fair 50 125 
Mich (Floyd Markham) 70 O8 % S80.. 4.25 1.00 25 Fair 25 100 
Minn. (Francis Jager) 90 53 1.50 75 24..Fair 30 80 
Mo (J H. Fisbeck ) 50 2 sO 1.00 Slow 100 100 
Mo. (J. M. Romberger) 90 11 41.50 90 4.50 95 24 Fair 100 90 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) ; 65 4.50 80 25..Fair 50..100 
Nev. (G. G. Schweis) 07 3.75 R5 23..Fair 5..100 
N.J. (EE. G. Carr) 50 6.00 1.25 835..Slow 90 75 
N.Y. (Geo. B. Howe 75. 09% 75 4.80. .1.00 28..Fair 75..100 
N.Y. (F. W. Lesser) - 80 .09 1.80. 65. 5.00 R5 25 Fair 10 100 
N.C. (Cc. 8 saumgarner) 100 1.00 1.25 10 Fair 100 100 
N.C. (W. J. Martin) en 30 09% 3.50..1.00 4.50 1.25 35..Fair 10 100 
N.C. (C. L. Sams). ; 40. ; ; 75.. 5.00. .1.00 80. .Fair 80. .100 
Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) ; 70 : .-1.00.. 5.50. .1.25 30..Fair 100. .100 
Ohio Fred Leininger) R5 09 4.50 Slow 10 100 
Ohio (J. F. Moore) 90 10 — ..1.00 30 Fair 25 90 
Okla. (Jos. Heueisen) 90. z 1.00.. 6.00. .1.35 35. .Slow 100 90 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 70.. ae . 8. 4.50 28 Fair 100 90 
Ore HI. A. Seullen) 50 70 °5..Fair 100. .100 
Pa. (Harry Beaver) 90 65 3.50 20..Rapid 5 100 
Pa D. C,. Gillham) 75 1.05 6.30 1 35 Fair 90 100 
S.C. (E. S. Prevost) 7: 90.. J ~~ F 1 Slow 100 75 
S.D. (lL. A. Syvernd) . 410 09% 4.50 68 1.80 25. .Slow 75 
Tenn. (W. LL. Walling) 90 1.00 1.! Fair 100 75 
Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 95 1.$ 30 Fair 90 100 
Texas (T. A. Bowden) 75 60 Slow 100 90 
Texas (J. N. Maves) OR 40 65 Slow 10 90 
Texas (H. B. Parks) 06 65 75 Slow 50 100 
Vt. (J. E. Crane) 1.00 6.50. .1.20 35. .Rapid 5 
Wash W. L. Cox) 07 60 74 Fair 100 100 
W. Va. (T. K. Massie).... 85 4.20. .1.20 30. . Slow 100. .100 
Wis (N E. France) 75 5.00 RS YAS Fair 90 90 
Wis. (FE. Hassinger) 70 90 Fair 90 100 
Wis. (J. Gwin) 25 09 5.00 75 ».25 90 30. .Fair 90. .100 
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Last Chance to Secure 


The Original Works of 


The Old Bee Masters 


Langstroth, Miller, Quinby 


(No reprints will be made.) 


Your bee library is not complete unless you have the books from the pen 
of these wonderful bee masters. Here is a great opportunity as long as the 
limited stock lasts. All new books. 

“TADOREROTR ON THE HIVE AND THE HONEYBEE” | ALL THREE 
By L. Langstroth. 392 pages. POSTPAID 

“FIFTY YEARS AMONG THE BEES” $2 50 
Sy. Dr. C. C. Miller. 328 pages. { e 

“MYSTERIES OF BEEKEEPING EXPLAINED” | Regular price 
$y M. Quinby. 393 pages. | $4.75 


Your choice of any book for $1.00 postpaid. Any two for $1.75 postpaid. 


j The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 
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A Famous W ING 


Piano $275 “bam? 


DIRECT FROM FACTO 
FREE TRIAL TILL "APRIL 
IN YOUR OWN HOME 
Hear its rich inspiring tone. 40,000 in use. 40 
\d year guarantee. Piano, Player Pianos and 
bf Grands. 30 styles to choose from. Shipped di 
rect-from-factory. We pay all freight. Easy 
terms arranged. Returnable at our expense. 


DWI TR Art Tat LO TRAt at Talat Rata o 
FE TS 0 st FS OS OSA SOT STS 









— Richest, purest tone. Write Today for ‘‘The 
Style 12, $275 Book of Complete Information about Pianos’’ 
and our offer FREE! 


and Parlor 


Cewine eeT en ee’ = WING & SON, Founded 1868—61st Year tee 


Dept. 10-01, 13th St. & 9th Av., New York, N.Y. 


Bargains Quality Honey Containers 


5-lb. Pails, 10-lb. Pails, 60-lb. Square Cans, 


Glassware, Comb-honey Shipping-Cases 


Write for our 1929 Price Sheet 


Leahy Manufacturing Co., Higginsville, Mo. 
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Does Price Alone 


Influence Your 

















Hutzelman’s 
Solution 


--for-- 
American 


Buying? 


Some let price be their sole guide 





in buying. Quality and grade are 
secondary. They are willing to trust 
to luck that it will be satisfactory. 


Foul Brood 
We are interested in having your 
business, not for one shipment USE ALCOHOL- 
FORMALIN TO 
BE SAFE 


alone, but as a regular buyer. We 
appreciate the part price plays, but 
also the greater importance of 





quality and grade. 





Let us quote on your needs in 


SECTIONS and other supplies. 


Ask your dealer, or write to 


J. C. Hutzelman 


August Lotz Compan 
e P y Glendale + - Ohio 


BOYD, WISCONSIN 
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EB SPITZER 


PRESIOENT 


ER. ROOT 


ViCe-onen 
iH. E.AYLARD 


CASHIER 


EDINA 
OHIO 





-YO matter where you live, 
you are invited to join 
our 1929 Christmas Club 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK Co. 


Get Our Prices 


Before Buying Beekeeper’s Supplies 


For your convenience we have included a 


coupon with this ad. Use it or write us a W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
letter. 











Gentlemen: 
Our Guarantee Without obligation on my part, please 
All goods purchased may be returned if un- uote ices I have swarms. 
satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. q — ->oe 
No questions asked. ; Hives Sections 
Our Service Supers oo eee Ca 
While we ship all over the country, we can Frames Super Fdn. 
give special service to those located in the Bodies 


East—New York, Penn., New England, and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. Name 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. | Address. reer eee 


FALCONER, N. Y. Town ee Te 
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One Comb After Another-- 
As They Come ~ 


Go into any good sized apiary ge a 
where Wired Foundation is used | 

and bend over the hives with the 
owner, He can show you comb after 
comb, just like the ones shown here. 
Hive after hive with never a miss. 
His enthusiasm will convert the 
doubter. That is why Wired Foun- 
dation is used everywhere. One 
user sells another. . eas bs 






Typical Combs from 
Wired Foundation | 


Solid combs, built out fully. Combs that cannot sag. Queens can lay from side 
to side and from top to bottom. All of the comb useful either for brood or for honey. 
Compare these combs in your own mind with what you see when you open your own 
hives. Wired foundation makes the small hive big and the big hive bigger. 


The Old Way--And New Way 













Combs built from Wired Founda- 
tion, like the one shown below, never 
stretch and are usually built to the 
wood all around. Queens have perfect 
laying freedom, producing brood 
clear to the top bars. 












Combs built from old style, plain foun 
dation in hand wired frames, like the one 
shown above, are seldom finished through 
out. With the weight of brood and honey, 
the cells at the top often stretch. The 
queen will not use them. 


Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundation 
Wired—Plain—Surplus 





J. D. Beals, Porter C. Ward 
W. H. Goode, , 

Oto, Iowa Calexico, Calif. Elkton, Ky. 
0 —— © 7 ‘*Prettiest combs 
pee a ‘ ‘Wired Founda ‘we! j I ever saw. I have 





000 combs on . 1 : t za 
> ates pe : 
. tion elmina t = tried it under all 


Wired Foun 
drone comb and 


dation. It 
stands up under 
surely saves 


, ° j most any weather q 
ime ’? 
conditions 


conditions with 
satisfaction. A 
wonderful im 
provement.’ 
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¥ Our~(ornerstone 
® REMEMBER at al! 


improved bee culture is our end 
and aim, and we trust 
will hesitate to give any 
from experience 


4 
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they t 

may tend to overthrow any particular per-" t 
4 
4 
4 
4 
A 
4 
a 


’ 
times that 


no one 
facts 
because 


son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad 
vertise has had its value overestimated 
here in these pages is the place of all 
others to set the error right From A, I 
Root's in the first issue 
Jan. 1, 1873 


**Introductory’ 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture 
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the 
Journal 


Preserves & Honey, 
Inc., Expands 


According to 
Wall Street 
of Dee. 5, 
& Honey, Ine., has purchased Best Clymer 
Co. for $1,000,000. Best the 
largest packer of preserves, and 


Preserves 


Clymer is 
jams, 
jelly in the world. Beekeepers will realize 
from this transaction what was meant in 
this 
garding the large amount of capital that 
is now back of honey sales promotion in 


previous statements in journal re 


this country. 

—a8 A os 
The League The American Honey Pro 
Meeting ducers’ League will hold its 


annual Sioux 
City, lowa, Feb. 7, 8, and 9. 


ary announcement of some of the features 


meeting at 


A prelimin 


planned for this meeting appears on page 
The secretary, Mr. J. V. 
made 


56 in this issue. 


Ormond, has arrangements for re 
Cit for 
certificate 
ticket. To 


rates it is 


dueed railroad rates to Sioux 


this meeting by asking for a 
at the time of purchasing a 
reduced 


secure the necessary 


that there be at least 250 tickets. 
= Ao 
Mrs. Phillips’ Mary Geisler Phillips, 


New Book known to 
the talented wife of Dr. E. 
F’. Phillips and to book-lovers as a elevei 
of delightful books for 
has recently added to her laurels by writ 
ing another book, “Spider Webs and Sun 
flowers.” (Published by Macrae Smith Co., 


beekeepers as 


writer children, 


January, 1929 





Philadelphia.) Like her two other books, 
“Honey Bees and Fairy Dust” and “Ant 
Hills Bubbles,” this 
mingles fairy lore with a scientifically ac 
life, thus 
leading children as well as older folks into 


and Soap new one 


curate description of insect 


the wonders of the field of nature study. 


—s AA 


SmelterCompany An important court 


Loses Case decision relating to the 
destruction of bees by 
fumes from a smelter was recently ren 


dered in an Arizona court in favor of the 
beekeeper. The case was that of Jeannie 
Kk. Lyneh vs. Magna Copper Company. 
This case has been pending since March, 
1924, and was heard by trial court during 
April, 1927. The trial ended in 
for Dr. Lynch, the jury fixing the value 
of the bees at $10.00 per colony. This case 


a victory 


will stand as an important precedent in 
the 
case of injury to bees. 


—9 r-  — 


In the December issue of 


defending rights of beekeepers in 


Visiting South 
During Winter 


> 


this journal, Geo. H. Rea 
described beekeeping con 
ditions in Florida, and in this issue Miss 
Morse the 
word picture of beekeeping in southern 


Josephine gives readers a 


California. The articles appearing at this 


season will, we hope, help to influence 


many northern beekeepers to visit the 
sunny South this winter. 

Not many years ago it was only the 
wealthy who could spend a part of the 


the South. 
wills to do so, 


winter in Today almost any 


one who and who is not 
tied up with work, can spend a month or 
the South at little 


Beekeepers fortunately situated in 


more in very cost. 
are 
this respect since in most cases they can 
get away during the winter and the bees 
will be just as well off without them. The 
automobile and good roads have made it 
possible for people of ordinary means to 
travel extensively throughout the length 
and breadth of this great country. Thou 
sands of northern people are now spend 
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ing a month or two in the South each win- 
ter with but little if any more expense 
than staying at home. Thousands of oth 
ers would do so if they realized the pos- 
sibilities of economical travel by automo- 
bile and eamping outfits. 

The pleasure and educational value of 
such trips can not be measured in dol 
lars and cents. The great increase in trav 
eling and mingling with people of other 
parts of the country is rapidly broaden 
ing the horizon of the American people. 
Beekeepers are their 
this 


is impossible to 


reaping share in 


great educational program, since it 


escape learning some 


thing worth while when coming in con 
tact with beekeepers and beekeeping con 
ditions in other regions. 

Many who could get away for a winter 
trip to the South will be inelined to stay 
at home to take care of a few chickens 
or a cow, but the more ambitious will put 
such livestock in the 


else in 


hands of some one 


order to get away to bask in 
southern sunshine for at least a few weeks 
during the coldest part of the winter. Who 
else in all the world is more deserving of 


such a winter vacation than beekeepers 
who have toiled in their apiaries and hon 


ye-houses throughout the summer? 


— Ao 


Paper Winter In 
Cases 


bees for 
winter in October, the Edi 
tor had an opportunity to 
compare the time required for packing in 


packing his 


quadruple cases and in paper winter cases 
when hot asphalt is used in making up 
the paper cases. The use of hot asphalt 
for cementing together the ends of the 
strip that goes around the hives and ce 
menting the cover in place makes it pos 
sible to pack about as fast in the paper 
eases as in the quadruple cases made of 
wood. 

The elimination of the use of twine and 
lath, except one just above and one below 
the entrance to hold the paper against 
the bridge and the alighting board, brings 
about a great saving in time. Fastening 
the cover in place with hot asphalt does 
away entirely with twine; and standing 
the case directly on the ground, then put- 
ting a layer of several inches of leaves 
down against the ground before pouring 
in other packing material (if planer 
shavings or other material that would ab- 
sorb used ) 
laths bottom 


with 
leaves 


moisture is does away 


around the When 
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are used in this way there has been no 
trouble in the Editor’s apiaries from the 
absorption of moisture by packing mate- 
rial; but on wet ground it may be neces- 
sary to place a sheet of tarred paper on 
the ground under the hives. 

The ends of the strips of paper that go 
around the hive can be cemented together 
in the shop, as the pieces are cut to 
length from the roll. But the pot of hot 
asphalt must be carried to the apiary to 
fasten the covers in place. <A _ painter’s 
blow torch was found excellent for keep- 
ing the asphalt hot for 
covers. 


fastening the 
Finishing the 
entire apiary 


packing of the 
any of the 
are fastened in place greatly facilitates 


before covers 
the work of fastening the covers, since 
this permits doing this job without inter 
ruption, so that necessary to 
keep the asphalt hot for long. 
The Editor is trying out a 


it is not 
new water 
proof paper this winter. It is made by 
cementing together two sheets of tough 
paper with asphalt, and imbedded in the 
layer of asphalt between the two sheets 
are fibers of sisal, such as used in making 
both 
lengthwise and across the strip of paper. 


binder twine. These fibers run 


This makes a very strong paper which 
handled readily without 
In fact, it is almost impossible to tear it 
with the While it 


erably more than tarred paper, it may be 


ean be tearing. 


hands. costs eonsid 
cheaper in the long run since it should 
last for This 
sold by dealers in building supplies under 
the trade name of Sisalkraft. 

The Editor slater’s felt for 
packing bees during the past 30 


several years. paper is 


has used 
years. 
Sinee this grade of tarred paper is quite 
thin, it requires careful handling and is 
good for only one season. Sinee the new 


waterproof paper may last for several 
years, the covers were made to telescope 
They 
were fastened in place by cementing sev 
eral pieces (about 1% by 3 inches) of this 
new paper to the telescoping cover and 
also to the body of the winter case with 
hot asphalt. In 


strips can be cut with 


over the sides two or three inches. 


spring these narrow 
a pair of shears, 
when the cover can be taken off and put 
away for next Just often 
these new cases can be used remains to 
be seen, also whether or not it is cheaper 
in the long run than slater’s felt. The 
new paper costs 1 cent per square foot, 
while slater’s felt costs only 3/10 of a 
cent per square foot. 


winter. how 
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Honey Injured Much trouble has been 
by Slight experienced with fermen 
Fermentation tation in honey during 

the past the 
eastern portion of the United States. This 
was no doubt brought about largely by 


the wet weather prevailing while the hon 


season in 


ey was being stored, making it impossi 
ble for the bees to ripen it properly. In 
addition to this, much of this honey was 
stored during 
often results in 
the honey is well 


a poor honey flow, which 
when 
Apparently 
more ferments are collected with the nee 


fermentation even 


ripened. 


tar when the flowers contain only small 
quantities, just as there is more coloring 
slow 


during a honey 


flow than from the same source during a 


matter in nectar 
rapid honey flow. 


In many cases fermentation was so 
slight that it was scarcely noticeable, vet 
the 


as its flavor is concerned. In 


honey was greatly damaged so far 
some cases 
fermentation took place in sealed honey 
before it taken the 


degree sufficient to entirely destroy the 


was from hive to a 
more delicate flavor, thus making it im 
possible to tell from what flowers the nec 
tar was gathered. In one case combs of 
almost pure basswood honey were extract 
ed after the honey. had been sealed, but 
the 
quite prominent, had entirely disappear 
ed. Only suffi 
cient fermentation to cause the honey to 
burst through the cappings, yet there was 
apparently enough to destroy the flavor. 


basswood flavor, which is normally 


occasional cells showed 


Often there were no indications of fer 
mentation at the time the honey was ex 
tracted other than an impairment of fla 
vor, but after the honey was sent to mar 
ket and in many cases after it reached the 
consumer it fermented badly. After such 
honey granulates it is more liable to fer- 
ment, so this trouble has been particular 
ly bad when the honey was sold in the 
granulated form. Honey that contains a 
large amount of ferments may appear to 
be in good condition when it leaves the 
hands of the beekeeper, but when it finds 
its place in a warm store or pantry, fer 
mentation may develop rapidly. 


— Ao 
Loss by Much of the honey pro 
Fermentation duced from the early hon 
in Spring ey flow last season in the 


eastern portion of the 


United States will ferment if kept over 
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until warm weather in the spring or early 
summer. As long as it is kept in a cold 
room, fermentation should not make prog 
ress; but if kept over until warm weath- 
er, much trouble may be expected. The 
honey gathered in the fall is apparently in 
much better this 
than that which was gathered during the 
early honey flow. 


condition in respect 


Those who practice keeping over a sup 
ply of honey to supply their local market 
that 
put into pails in the 


in the spring have noticed 
that is bottled or 
spring often 
almost 


honey 


has a cloudy appearance 


which is impossible to clear up. 


Apparently this is brought about by a 
beginning of fermentation in the levulose 
or liquid portion, the cloudiness being 
caused by microscopic bubbles, a product 
of fermentation, 
While honey that 
ment can be greatly improved by heating 
it to 150° or 160° F., this does not restore 
the flavor. 


in which 


has started to fer 


A peculiar thing about honey 


considerable fermentation has 


taken place is the manner in which it 
granulates again after having been heat 


ed. 


hard. 


It granulates very quickly and quite 
The fact that it 
honey which granulates, leaving the levu 


is the dextrose in 


lose in liquid form between the granules 
of dextrose, suggests that the process of 
the 
levulose, thus leaving a higher percentage 
of the more quickly granulating sugar. 


fermentation consumes first some of 


No doubt some time in the future meth 
ods will be worked out to prevent fermen 
tation 
during 
likely to oceur. 
stored piled crisscross for a couple of 


in honey, which ean be 


applied 


seasons when fermentation is 


If the supers had been 


weeks in a heated room immediately after 
they were taken from the hives, there 
probably would have been much less trou 


ble from fermentation during the past 
season. 
As far as possible ali of the early 


gathered honey in the eastern portion of 
the United States should be used up be 
fore the arrival of warm weather in order 
the 
meantime it should be kept in an unheat- 
ed room. If it can not be sold where it 
will be used before warm weather, about 
the only thing that can be done to pre 
vent loss is to heat it to destroy the fer 
ments. In that event, the buyer should 
be informed that the honey has 
heated. 


to prevent loss along this line. In 


been 
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Vitamins Gound in Honey 


Research in nutri 
tion has of recent 
years brought about 
almost a revolution 
in the feeding of 
the people of civ 
ilized countries throughout the world. 
Hardly a person anywhere has not heard 
of vitamins. Formerly persons with bow 
legs or distorted teeth were merely pitied, 
whereas now we know the eause of these 
malformations and means for their pre- 

Similarly pigs often suffered in 
from paralysis or the 


vention. 
winter so-called 
now the ecause of 
their food. Leg 
soft-shelled eggs 
and many other formerly common things 
are also attributed to a lack in 
the diet. Many things yet remain to be 
learned about the diet, but such progress 
has been made that further advancement 
is to be expected. 

About the century, 
experts in nutrition began to suspect that 


some 


whereas 
laid to 
chickens, 


rheumatism, 
this touble is 


weakness in 


similar 


beginning of this 


factors other than the well known 
constituents of foods are 
the diet. investigations in 
England, followed quite quickly by work 
in this country, it was found that there 
butter fat and 
other foods which is necessary to animal 
growth life itself. This 


known as “fat-soluble 


necessary in 


From early 


is something in certain 


and even to 
early eame to be 
A,” now more widely known as vitamin 
A Later on, still 


terious factors came to be known, so that 


others of these mys 


now we have used the alphabet down to 
G in naming them, there being vitamins 
\, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each differing 
from the and 
some bodily function. 


others each necessary to 

If one were to attempt an exact defini 
tion of a vitamin or of any one of the 
difficulties are 


a knowledge of these ma 


group, eertain 
ed. Now that 


terials has come to be fairly widespread, 


encounter 


many people talk rather learnedly about 
them, without at the same time actually 
knowing much about them. Their ehemi- 
eal nature is still entirely unknown, the 
exact form in which they occur is a mys 
tery still to be solved, and about all that 
one can say with 


anv about 


them is that they are materials which oc 


vy assurance 
cur in minute quantities and which are 
essential in 
fats, 


addition to carbohydrates, 


protein, and mineral materials to 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 
“A Summary of Gacts Thus Gar 
“Discovered “Regarding ‘These 
eMysterious Substances 


growth or to some 

phase of bodily de 

velopment. 

The Vitamin Family 
Vitamin A_ pre 

vents by its pres 


ence various disorders of the digestive 
system, the lungs, the skin, and the ears; 
its absence reduces bodily resistance to 
various diseases. It occurs widely in but 
ter fat, cod liver oil, green parts of plants 
but is relatively rare in cereals except 
Vitamin B is known chiefly 


which 


yellow corn. 
as the 
an oriental nervous sys 
This to the 
growth of all animals and is fortunately 


factor prevents beri-beri, 
disease of the 
tem. vitamin is necessary 
found abundantly in almost all parts of 
plants. The 


has for its basis not only adroit adver 


recent fad of eating yeast 


tising but also the fact that yeasts con 


tain vitamin B, for which the average 


person has no lack whatsoever, but it 


makes a good sales point for yeast and 
has resulted in the sale of 
of this produet. 


chiefly as a preventive of seurvy. 


vast amounts 
Vitamin C is known 
While 
vitamins A and B are not readily de 
stroyed in the preservation of foods, vita 
min C is easily destroyed, there being 
even a loss from drying or storage. To 
matoes are markedly rich in vitamin C 
and the acidity of this vegetable serves 


to prevent its destruction in canning. 
Vitamin C is not only a disease preventive 
but it also aids in the prevention of va 
Vitamin D is 
as a preventive of rickets, a 
which chiefly 
crowded conditions of living, as in indus 
trial 
they do not suffer from this disease. This 
vitamin is 


rious infectious diseases. 


best known 


disorder oceurs under 


eenters. Savages may starve but 


necessarry for proper bone 
formation. It oeeurs in cod liver oil (in 
addition to vitamin A), which explains 
increased use of this oil in 


Vitamin E 


the greatly 
the feeding of children. was 
duction, but this vitamin occurs in many 
ordinary food sourees and there is usually 
no lack of it offshoot 
of vitamin B and is that part of it which 
beri-beri. It 
that the remaining part of vitamin B be 
ealled vitamin G. And thus the list 
grows and the alphabet comes into use. 
Where this will stop is still unknown, but 
in all probability other and equally im 


Vitamin F is an 


prevents is now suggested 
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portant factors for growth or 
ment will be discovered. 
Vitamins in Diet of Honeybees 
To what extent require the 
same or similar accessory growth factors 
or vitamins is still partially a debated 
question, although it seems certain from 


develop- 


insects 


the more recent work that vitamins are 
just as important for inseet growth as 
for human growth. The next question, 


and one which interests the beekeeper, is 
to what extent vitamins are necessary or 
desirable for adult life in the 
This raises a question at once in the mind 
of every thoughtful beekeeper. It has 
long been a practice in good beekeeping 
feed sugar 
syrup (inverted or non-inverted) for the 
winter period. Refined like other 
highly refined foods, is deficient in all 
the vitamins so far discovered, yet we 


insects. 


circles to colonies of bees 


sugar, 
give this to the bees as a preventive of 


that 
any 


dysentery in winter with results 
look good to most or all of us. At 
rate, this approved beekeeping practice 
gives proof that honeybees can live and 
apparently thrive for weeks or for 
They can 


even 
months on a vitamin-free dict. 
not, of course, rear brood without pollen, 
which is doubtless an abundant source of 
growth-favoring vitamins. At this stage 
of our knowledge of bee physiology, it 
can only be suggested that a careful study 
should be made to whether 
bees living on sugar syrup are actually 
in the best of physical condition. 


determine 


Beekeepers wish to know whether hon 
ey contains vitamins, not only as a source 
of supply of these necessary factors for 
the growth of their bees but also as a 
source of vitamins in the human diet. It 
is therefore natural that in the 
for sources of vitamins, honey 
should have At this writ 
ing, nine papers have appeared on this 
subject, a few of which have received 
mention in the American beekeeping lit 
erature. Before entering on a brief dis- 
eussion of the work done in this field, it 
should be stated that sugars and syrups 
are places where one would not usually 
expect to go to find vitamins. If, then, 
vitamins are detected in honey, it comes 
rather as a surprise, instead of being a 
thing which one might anticipate. Cane 
sugar, especially in the granulated form, 
is about the last place one would look 
for these substances. The syrups of the 
market devoid of them. It may, 
therefore, be suggested that the parts of 


rather 
search 
been studied. 


are 
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honey which are mentioned in the ordi- 
nary chemical analyses are not the parts 
which harbor vitamins, but that it is the 
rarer but highly significant constituents 
which are associated with these mysteri 
ous substances. 

Divergent Results of Investigators 

The first worker in this field 
Duteher (1918), then of Minnesota and 
now of Pennsylvania State College, who 
studied nectar, honey, and corn 
and who concluded that the 
wood honey which he used contained neg 
ligible quantities of which 
may have its origin in suspended pollen 
grains. Pollen rather naturally contains 
vitamins. In 1919 Miss Bachman, of 
Wisconsin, used honey in a medium for 
the growth of certain yeasts which re- 
quire vitamins for growth and found no 
evidence of vitamins. In 1920 Faber, of 
Stanford Medical College, examined hon- 


was 


pollen, 


clover-bass 


vitamin B, 


ey for vitamin C and found it lacking. 
Hawk and his associates in 1921 found 
little of vitamin A or B in extracted 


honey, but found comb honey to contain 
vitamin A in moderate amounts, but no 
vitamin C. In 1922 Luttinger, of New 
York City, claimed to have found vita- 
mins A, B, and C in 82 per cent of the 
honeys examined, and in the same article 
advised the use of honey in infant feed 
ing. (No experimental evidence is given 
in this article.) In 1924 three 
investigators, Scheunert, Schieblich, and 


German 


Schawnebeck, examined three samples of 
honey and failed to detect the presence 
of vitamins. In 1926, Alan Caillas, the 
well-known French beekeeping-chemist, 
reported finding vitamin B in honey. The 
annual report of the Bureau of Home 
Feonomies for 1927 states that two sam 
ples of honey examined were found de 
ficient in vitamins A, B, C, and D. Studies 
in Iowa by Nelson and Paddock are re 
ported as finding that 
clover honey is found to 
little vitamin A or B, but the comb ap 
pears to contain vitamin A. 
for the presence of other vitamins appear 
to have been made so far. 

These divergent 
there may be variation 
respect to their vitamin content, and if 
this is the ease it would be worth know- 
ing which ones contain these materials. 
Since vitamin A is often associated with 
yellow color (usually with the plant dye 
carotin) it would be interesting to learn 
whether the presence of vitamin A is lim- 


unheated white 


contain very 


No studies 


that 
in honeys with 


results indicate 
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ited to greater in honeys showing 
greater amounts of this plant dye, which 
is the common source of amber color in 
honeys. It is well enough established 
that vitamin A and ecarotin are not iden- 
tical, but they appear to be associated 
rather generally. 

Importance Often Over-emphasized 

That the vitamins are essential to va- 
rious bodily functions has been demon- 
strated with adequate clearness. That 
many people with a superficial know! 
edge of vitamins have over-emphasized 
this phase of the diet is also rather clear. 
Because certain foods or food substitutes 
are rich in certain vitamins, one need 
not punish himself by eating them to the 
exclusion of foods of better palatability. 
As a whole the American diet is abun- 
dant in vitamins and there seems no need 
of omitting a food from the diet merely 
because it does not contain all the known 
vitamins. It is actually then no calam- 
ity to beekeeping if certain workers fail 
to find these mysterious substances in all 
samples of honey examined. It would, 
on the other hand, be a great sales point 
if all or a considerable number of the 
known vitamins were found present in 
honeys. It is chiefly in cases of conval- 
escence, malnvtrition or general break- 
down that special foods are generally nec- 
essary in providing an unusually large 
supply of certain of the vitamins, and in 
the case of children special emphasis 
may properly be given to this feature of 
the diet. There is, as a matter of fact, 
no special kndwn reason why sugars 
should be avoided merely because they 
do not contain vitamins. The same thing 


or 


N 
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applies to honey. We do not, in fact, eat 
honey for its vitamin content, and if 
certain honeys do contain vitamins, this 
is just so much the better, not only from 
the standpoint of the diet but also from 
the sales point of view. Honey has so 
many virtues that any lack in this sweet 
as an all-round diet need not worry any 
of us. 

One may only conclude at this stage 
of our knowledge that much additional 
work is required before too definite state- 
ments should be made regarding the 
presence or absence of vitamins in va- 
rious honeys. In all probability honeys 
vary considerably and the failure of cer- 
tain investigators to find them in a few 
honeys need not worry us. It is interest- 
ing in this connection to note that cer- 
tain cod liver oils are found to contain 
no vitamins and certain yeast prepara- 
tions are equally lacking in vitamin B, 
in spite of which facts these substances 
are widely used in the diet or as a sub- 
stitute for other foods. It is highly im- 
portant to the beekeeping industry that 
careful and painstaking researches be 
earried out to get at the exact status of 
honey as a vitamin carrier, especially be- 
cause at the present time such great 
overemphasis is being placed on these 
substances in advertising material for 
foods which are generally known to con- 
tain them. It is by no means necessary 
for honey producers or dealers to think 
that they should enter an advertising 
campaign on the presence of vitamins in 
honey for the purpose of competing with 
manufacturers of yeast and cod liver oil. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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SA (California Bee “Ranch 


There is an old 
Spanish Grant, the 
Rancho Santa Fé, 
eight miles inland 
from the beautiful 
coast town of Del 
Mar in southern California. It has been 
owned for some time by the Santa Fé 
Railway, to which the Rancho Santa Fé 
Land Improvement Co. is subsidiary. It 
is a beautiful tract of land, comprising 
many thousands of acres, mostly very 
high, looking off southward to Mexico, 
east to the San Diego Mountains, and 
westward to the sea. All is now being 


Josephine Morse 
Southern, (Calfornia “Beekeeping 
©hrough the Eyes of 


an, Easterner 


fast developed and 
sold. Ten or twelve 
years ago the rail- 
road set out many 
acres of eucalyptus 
trees with the idea 
of using them in the future for railroad 
ties. Though this proved impracticable, 
the eucalyptus plantation flourished and 
adds much beauty to the landscape. 

On a sidehill south of this grove is a 
very interesting bee-ranch owned by Mr. 
F. Knorr. Mr. Knorr has about 100 colo- 
nies there, and three outyards within a 
radius of 20 miles, the number of colo- 
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Miss Morse finds wild mustard blossoms higher than her head, 


nies totaling 400. The bee-ranch is in a 
little cove in the hills, with a lovely out- 
look over the broad valley. There is a 
flourishing orchard of plums and peaches 
and figs back of the house, with avocadoes 
planted on the higher land, from which 
one gets a view westward to the Pacific. 
But, as one can imagine, with 400 colo- 
nies, honey production is his main busi- 
ness and Mr. Knorr is no “side-line” bee- 
keeper. 

Part of the time he has a helper, but 
mostly he works alone. He has been a 


tool-maker and has many interesting 
labor and time-saving devices. Further- 
more, he is systematic and follows a cer- 
tain scheme and schedule. His year be- 
gins in February, when he inspects the 
bees to see that they are in proper condi- 
tion for the honey flows later. The sec- 
ond inspection may not be for three or 
four weeks. The hives are then opened 
every ten days or two weeks until ex- 
tracting is over. The last extraction in 
his part of the country is in July. After 
another inspection in the fall to see that 








Sage in bloom. The sages are among the most important honey plants of California. 
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they are queen-right, ete., they are left 
alone till February. 

Honey Plants of Southern California 

An average yield of 150 pounds per 
colony is secured in a year, the main 
crops being from the black or button 
sage and the wild buckwheat. Sage honey 
is very light and mild and wild buckwheat 
rather dark, though not approaching in 
darkness the hue of honey from cultivated 
buckwheat. The red eucalyptus in the 
big grove nearby yields a strong, dark 
honey—-fortunately in the winter time, 
when it is readily consumed by the bees. 

Other honey plants of the region are 
wild alfalfa (or deerweed), some sumac, 
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exposed near the hives. The honey is 
taken back home and there strained and 
put up for market—some in 60-pound tins 
and some in jars, and sold to a honey 
broker in San Diego. 

The colonies in the home apiary are 
arranged in four long rows on the side- 
hill above the house, the hives in each 
rew all facing the same way, but the rows 
themselves facing either north or south 

“any way but west,” whence come the 
prevailing winds. 

The extracting house for the home 
yard is quite picturesque, with purplish- 
pink bougainvillea blossoms draping one 
end. Below the yard and back of his 




















Orange groves extend for miles in the fertile valleys of southern California. Their blossoms supply 
immense quantities of nectar. 


and a good deal of wild yellow mustard, 
which grows taller than a man’s head 
wherever it can get a foothold. Dodder, 
a parasite, makes serious inroads on the 
wild alfalfa, buckwheat, and sumac. It 
smothers them and dies when they die, 
but spreads rapidly. The orange orchards 
in the vicinity are so young as to be at 
present negligible in the reckoning for 
honey production. 
Light Portable Honey-house 

Mr. Knorr’s plan is to extract at each 
yard, using a portable extractor and ex- 
tracting-house, the latter 12x12 feet, of 
wire screening and surprisingly light. 
The supers are given right back to the 
bees after extracting, and there is no 
trouble with robbing, as the process is 
performed carefully and no honey is left 


home is another building used for strain- 
ing and bottling. 
A Peep Into the Hives 

Of course I wanted to look into a hive 
or two, not merely “talk” bees in the 
house, or in the plum orchard. So I had 
the pleasure of watching Mr. Knorr open 
several hives and of listening to his 
shrewd judgments as to specific colony 
condition and general practice in manipu- 
lation. 

Only one size of hive is kept in each 
yard, but both nine and ten frame hives 
are in use. The nine-frame “California 
Simplicity” hive is 13% inches wide, in- 
side measure, slightly narrower than the 
ten-frame hive, and takes standard Lang- 
stroth frames. It is widely used in Cali- 
fornia, though Mr, Knorr says that, if 
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getting all new equipment, he would stock 
with the ten-frame size. 

It was a pleasure to see the strong con- 
dition of the bees and the clean hives 
with straight, fine combs (due to constant 
culling) and none of those little “burr” 
combs which are such pesky nuisances. 

Practically all the colonies were in at 
least two hive bodies. Some had three, 
and I noticed one with four. This one, 
however, he pointed at laughingly, say- 
ing, “That isn’t what you think. It’s 
just like some people—dressed up fine, 
but that’s all they are!” 

So he took off the cover and lifted off 
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her cooking. She finds the sage honey 
the best as it does not give too strong a 
honey taste when the taste of honey is 
not desired. She also finds that the 
milder fruits, such as pears, peaches, and 
cherries, are especially good when canned 
with honey. With those containing much 
acid, such as apricots and plums, it is 
not so successful on account of a certain 
acidity in honey itself. I appreciated 
the courtesies offered by Mr. and Mrs. 
Knorr, who were both busy at their re- 
spective jobs, beekeeping and 
keeping. 

It was illuminating and inspiring to an 


home- 











A part of F. Knorr's home apiary and a 


one full-depth hive body filled with dry, 
empty combs and no bees, and then an- 
other. Below the second body a piece of 
linoleum was laid, nearly covering the 
tops of the frames below, but with suf- 
ficient bee-space at each side so that the 
bees could travel up and down, keeping 
the upper stories free from the bee moth 
—and yet not losing their own colony 
warmth, which they especially need at 


night. An easy way to store extra 
combs! 
Mr. Knorr has several decoy hives, 


using for that purpose old equipment not 
good for anything else, euch hive con- 
taining one old dark comb and several 
frames with one-half-inch starters. Of 
eourse, he occasionally catches a case of 
disease, but he is always on the job and 
ean take care of it. 

Mrs. Knorr uses honey a great deal in 








typical southern California landscape. 


sasterner (and by easterner I mean one 
from the far East of the United States— 
Massachusetts, not Utah) to see beekeep- 
ing carried on successfully and profitably 
on such a big scale. 


Magnitude of Beekeeping Industry in 
California 


California is a wonderful state, and 
beekeeping there is apt to be a big, man- 
size enterprise, not just a small business 
or a hobby. Instead of being a weak 
sister in the agricultural world, it ranks 
as high as fruit-growing, poultry-raising, 
and other branches of agriculture. 

Along the main highways there are 
often signs calling attention of passersby 
to the products and industries of the 
county through which they are traveling. 
One of these signs reads: 


Do you know San Diego County pro- 
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duces $250,000 worth of honey annually? 
But it is a mistake to think that bee- 
keeping there is just a child’s game, just 
easy money, without any difficulties. 
There are brood diseases to contend with, 
and though there is no packing of bees 
for winter, the bee-moth is active pretty 
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much throughout the year, not just in the 
summer. Also bees must have plenty of 
stores at all times, for California, won- 
derful as it is, is not covered with flowers 
from the beginning of the year to its end, 
as some seem to imagine. 

South Lancaster, Mass. 
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Formalin. Gas for Sterilizing (ombs 


The editor’s ref- 
erence to an article 
by me in the May 
issue of the Ameri- 
ean Bee Journal, 
concerning steriliza 
tion of combs containing American foul 
brood, has brought forth many inquiries 
for details. 

In, brief, the system is to take hives or 
supers with combs affected with Ameri- 
can foul brood, stack them up and paraf- 
fin the eracks till air tight. On the bot- 
tom hive-body is nailed a thin super 
cover and the inside of this hive is par- 
affined by pouring in melted paraffin till 
the bottom is covered, making all water 
tight. A super is placed on top and a 
dish with formaldehyde is set on top of 
the frames. A lid is nailed on and par- 
affined, after which all is left over winter 
and till needed. It makes no difference 
whether there is capped brood or not as 
the gas readily penetrates the cappings 
if time enough is allowed. Whether cap- 
ped honey can thus be sterilized is not 
definitely proven, but in several combs 
thus treated there were several square 
inches of eapped honey, yet the disease 
was completely cured. Maybe there was 
no disease in the honey, but this is not 
likely. It is recommended, however, that 
all honey be uncapped and extracted. 
Problem of an Occasional Cell of Honey 

If it were necessary that absolutely 
every cell of honey be uncapped, I doubt 
that any method of sterilizing would be 
practical, for it is not practical to uncap 
every single cell. To test this let one 
uneap and another look for uncapped 
cells. He ean always find a few. This 
has been tried by some careful beekeep- 
ers and they report it almost impossible 
to uneap all cells. Then the conclusion 
is that sterilization is not practical. The 
answer to this is that it is being done. 
Many thousands of combs have been made 
safe with the Hutzelman solution and 


Jay Smith 
No Excuse for Gailures With 
This eMethod if “Directions cAre 


(Carefully Gollowed This is true even 


water-formalin solu 
tion, and that too 
when immersed but 
48 hours. 

when many  eells 
contained air bubbles so that the solution 
did not get to the bottom of the cells and 
when there were cells of both brood and 
honey with the caps on. Evidently the 
gas penetrated the cells. It was with 
these facts in mind that I began the ex- 
periments with gas. A local physician 
informed me that it is the formalin that 
kills and water or acohol is merely a ear- 
rier, That being the case, why not use 
air for the carrier? It has been demon- 
strated that three factors are necessary 
to make formaldehyde gas effective—time, 
temperature, and moisture. 

My first experiment several years ago 
was with a Langstroth hive that I picked 
up where the disease was exceptionally 
bad. As the common expression is, it was 
“rotten” with American foul brood. The 
inside of the hive and covers were par- 
affined. One pint of 40 per cent solution 
was poured over the frames and the cover 
nailed on. This was left in the kitchen 
over the cook stove from February till 
needed next spring. When the cover was 
taken off the gas seemed as strong as 
when it was put in. The scales were 
moist and those in the capped cells seem- 
ed as moist as those in the open cells. 
There was no honey in these combs or at 
least but a few cells. 

So sure was I that this was a success 
that I distributed the combs among 
healthy colonies. No disease ever devel- 
oped in these combs. Later a pint of for- 
maldehyde was used for two hives and 
was a complete success. I find that 
moisture is very important as the scales 
will be softened more quickly. There- 
fore, I recommend an equal part of water 
to the 40 per cent solution. A number of 
experiments have been carried on since, 
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using the solution as above with perfect 
success. 
Some Reasons for Failure 
Immediately after giving out this sys- 
tem letters began coming in asking if a 
tank or room could be used for this pur 


pose. Not having tried it, I could only 
offer suggestions. Some tried fumigat- 


ing for a week only and had only failure. 
This 


said they had to use their combs in two 


was as might be expected. Some 


weeks and could not wait. I told them 
that it would be better to forget the gas 


One 
ahead and made a large room gas-tight 


treatment in such a case. man went 
and fumigated 600 hives and supers for 
three weeks against my advice and that 
of the inspectors and the state entomolo 
gist. But he reported to me that it was 
a complete that had 


since passed two inspections, that the in 


success, his yard 
spectors were nonplussed and he was all 
over it. 

To those advocating burning, I would 
like to ask what would you do if you had 
600 supers with combs all mixed up, taken 
from an apiary where thirty colonies had 
American foul brood? I say most emphat 


“swelled up” 


ically that burning has its place, as for 


instance where there is a farmer bee 
keeper who has a dozen gums in his back 
yard who 
the ex 
I have known 


such who had kept bees for ten years and 


with cross and never 


even to 


combs 


eares for his bees, not 


tent of putting on supers. 


then did not know when the supers should 
would be out 
The 
style in all business nowadays is to cut 
the 
burn they are inereasing the cost. 
When Burning Is in Order 
In ease a thorough clean-up is inaugu 


be put on. In such eases it 


of place to do anything but burn. 
and 


cost if beekeepers continue to 


rated, as for instance, in Michigan where 
abundance of money is put into the cam 
paign, burning may be 
Sut 

much 


the best program. 


abundant and not 
better 


than burning must be worked out if we 


where disease is 


money available, methods 
expect to cut the cost which is equiva 
lent to getting a better price for our honey. 
In fact it is much better for the honey 
may be sold for 
ready market. 
Mr. L. J. Dame, in Bees and Honey, re 
ports he has had perfect success with our 
method, and says that if the 
are followed there need be no 
the disease recurring. 
esting description of the manufacture of 


less, thereby creating a 


directions 
fear of 
He gives an inter 
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formaldehyde and points out that as the 
erystals may the bottom of a 
large container, the formaldehyde poured 
off in such 
strength. 
portance of getting the full 40 per cent 
solution. 
Sterilizing Tanks Too Slow 

Many beekeepers have written to me 
describing expensive tanks they are con 
structing for fumigating combs. I 


form in 


eases will be below normal 


He, therefore, stresses the im 


wish 
to discourage such expenditures till we 
know more about this subject. Unless a 
tank is large enough to hold all combs 
that are to be treated, it would be 


slow as several sets of combs would have 


too 


tu be run through. Where the supers are 
used, all be left 
case a large room is made gas-tight and 
all combs treated at once and left several 


may over winter. In 


months with several applications of gas, 
plenty of moisture and the temperature 
kept high part of the time, I see 
son why it should not be a success. 


no rea 
The 
higher the temperature up to the point 
the will melt, the better 
the gas works. Plenty of moisture so that 


where eombs 
all seales will be softened is imperative, 


gas to 


also plenty of time for the 
trate. 


pene 


I was much interested in the splendid 
article by Jas. I. Hambleton in the De 
cember Gleanings. I believe Dr. Burunside 
will be able to give us some valuable in 
Mr. Hamble 
the fact that 
the cappings of cells are impervious to 
gas. Of course, they are also impervious 
to the water formalin 
but that method has been 
fully while many eells of 
sealed. Gas will penetrate cappings much 
better than any liquid solution, and I be 
that the that 
fective is that the change in temperature 


formation along this line. 


ton ealls our attention to 


solution as well, 


used success 


honey were 


lieve reason time is ef 
causes the contents of the cells to expand 
and contract thereby drawing in the gas. 
Cappings over honey are not air-tight, for 


we well know how comb honey will ab 
sorb moisture when placed in a damp 
room. I have placed a section of comb 


honey in water and in a few days every 


cell became completely filled, showing 
that water or water vapor slowly creeps 
into the cells. But it must be remem- 


bered that it takes time. 

I do not believe it is practical to treat 
for the 
honey would become saturated with the 
formaldehyde, and the 


honey, 


combs containing much 


bees in my ex 
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perience refuse to touch it for a long 
time till the gas has evaporated. But the 
reason I am interested in the problem of 
sterilizing capped honey is the fact that 
a few cells will be overlooked in unecap- 
ping and unless these are sterilized there 
is little hope of success, 

Lam glad that Mr. Hambleton says, “On 
the whole the method excellent 
promise.” From the letters I receive from 
all over the world, I am convinced that the 
big problem today with the beekeeper is 
American foul brood, for it increases the 
cost of honey while we should be cutting 


gives 


the cost, and it discourages expansion. A 
few days ago a man called on me who 
had extensive beekeeper in a 
commercial He found it unprofit 
able and went into another line, but said 
to me that if the gas method of treating 
what 


been an 
way. 


American foul brood proves to be 
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it now appears he would go back in the 
bee business. 

Right here some will say that we shall 
have overproduction if any more go into 
it. When we are eating only two pounds 
of honey and 110 pounds of sugar per 
capita we can not say it is the produc- 
tion that is at fault, but the selling. If 
we can produce honey more economically 
and get it into the hands of the consumer 
with the least possible expense honey 
should come into its own as the only con- 
centrated sweet that God has given us 
and therefore the most healthful. Then 
we ought to consume 25 pounds per eapi- 
ta. That ten times as much as 
we are producing now. Can we produce 
ten times what we are producing now? I 
doubt it. We must cut and in- 
crease our profits. 


Ind. 


is over 


the cost 


Vincennes, 
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“Progress (Made “Ohrough Questions 


Children begin 
asking questions at 
an early age, and 
their mental growth 
will depend much on 
the answers they get 
to their questions. The human family be- 
gan asking questions at an early age. As 
the race asked questions and tried to an- 
swer them it developed. But when a man, 
supposed to be very wise, said, “That 
which hath been is that which shall be; 
and that which hath been done is that 
which shall be done; and there is no new 
thing under the sun,” there was little in- 
centive to ask questions. 

Later if one asked questions he was re 
ferred back to what some one had written 
on the subject long before, for “there 
was nothing new under the sun.” 

Great Answers to Great Questions 

But the minds of men could not always 
be bound, and Galileo boldly asked the 
stars whether the sun revolved around 
the earth or the earth around the sun, and 
the stars told him that the earth not only 
revolves around the sun but turns on its 
axis, and he was shut up for his inde- 
pendent thinking. 

Franklin asked the clouds the nature 
of lightning, and the clouds signaled back 
to earth through his kite strings that it is 
electricity. Others have asked this most 
wonderful thing its nature, and the laws 


J. E. Crane 
Great “Developmenm in ‘Recent 
Years by Asking the Bees Jn- 
stead of ‘Gelling the Bees” 


that govern its 
movements through 
space and so well 
have these ques- 
tions been answered 
that it can be used 
today for a thousand purposes undreamed 
of even by Franklin. With its assistance 
I can hear a man talking three thousand 
miles away or go into our bottling room 
and find it can weigh our honey faster 
and more accurately than a man. 

Doctors have asked questions so point- 
edly and persistently that many of our 
most fatal diseases have been so nearly 
overcome that the average duration of 
human life has been nearly doubled in 
the past century. 

Today the nations of the earth are ask- 
ing how war can be prevented and this 
age-long curse removed from the earth. 
Let us hope that a practical answer will 
be found. 

Beekeepers, too, in these later years 
have been busy asking questions. At 
first they were referred to Virgil or Aris- 
totle or some other ancient authority. 

There were many questions yet unsolv- 
ed. Did the queen lay the eggs, or the 
workers or drones? Where did the bees 
get the wax with which to build their 
beautiful combs? What use did the bees 
make of the loads of pollen they carried 
into their hives? Did the queen rule the 
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colony, or the colony the queen, or the 
king bee, as she was sometimes called? 
Was a colony a kingdom or a republic? 
How many times have I heard this ques- 
tion discussed in my early life? 

Some Questions Answered by the Bees 

One of the great questions that met 
me when I first began keeping bees was, 
“How can they be carried over a poor 
season when they can not gather enough 
honey to feed on through the winter?” 
for I knew we had such seasons? This 
problem had to be solved in some way to 
make the business a success. There ap- 
peared to be two or three ways to solve 
the problem. Either I must make hives 
large enough to hold a two-year supply 
of honey, or I must lay in a supply of 
honey to feed in a poor year, or perhaps 
I could feed them a sugar syrup that 
would answer. Who could tell? I knew 
of no one who could, so I asked the bees 
by feeding one or more very 
light in stores with sugar syrup. I 
greatly relieved when the bees answered 
my question in the affirmative by com- 
ing through the winter as well as those 
wintered on honey. 

Questions on Wintering 

It was a little later that I wished to 
know just how much honey was required 
to winter a colony on its summer stand. 
By weighing the combs of a few colonies 
in the fall and spring I found the aver- 
age loss to be about eighteen pounds to 
the hive. Later I wished to know the 
amount of honey required to winter colo- 
nies of bees in the cellar and found out 
to my satisfaction by asking a whole yard 
of bees, by weighing each hive as it was 
put into the cellar and again when tak- 
ing it out. And so I learned that it re- 
quired only about one-half as much as 
wintering outdoors, a fact well worth 
knowing. 

One of the charms of keeping bees is 
the opportunity to ask questions of them, 
either to satisfy our curiosity or to verify 
the statements of others. Their answers 
are so reliable it is a great pleasure to 
ask them. 

Once, I remember, some one wrote in 
one of our journals that bees could be 
wintered safely by just covering the out- 
side of the hive completely with tarred 
paper. The dark paper would absorb 
heat from the sun during the winter and 
warm them up, which was thought to be 
a great help. I prepared two hives in 
this way and awaited an answer, When 


eolonies 
was 
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spring came there were only enough bees 
left to tell me that it was a dismal fail- 
ure. Warming them up by day and chill- 
ing them by night was more than their 
limited amount of vitality could stand. 
Feeding Wax to Bees 

I was much interested in my early 
years of beekeeping in the cost of wax. 
It was said in those days that it required 
twenty pounds of honey to make one 
pound of wax. I looked around to see if 
in some way this could not be saved. I 
thought of feeding beeswax to build their 
combs. I even asked the bees if they 
could use it by giving thin flakes of wax. 
They quickly replied that they could by 
working the yellow wax I gave them into 
their delicate white combs, but it did not 
seem practical. About that time we be- 
gan to read of comb foundation. At 
sarly day I secured some of it; and, plac- 
ing a sheet of it between two _ brood- 
combs, I asked the bees if they could use 
it. The bees quickly told me that they 
eould, and I soon saw how I could profit 
ably feed the bees 
straight handsome combs at the same time. 

Loss in Feeding Sugar Syrup 

There is but little honey gathered about 
here after July, so we have to feed much 
sugar syrup. I wanted to know how much 
the syrup was reduced te fit it for winter 
I found, by weighing combs be 


an 


wax and _ secure 


stores. 
fore feeding and two weeks after, that 
the gain in weight is only about equal to 
the weight of the sugar in the syrup—a 
good answer to my question. I 
the amount of reduction would 
somewhat with the temperature of the 
syrup fed, the size of the colony, and the 
weather. 

Questions Regarding Metal Combs 

Some years ago I received a comb 
made of metal. It 
drone-proof, and would not melt down in 
the sun. I was not long in asking the 
bees what they thought of it. They hesi- 
tated a little, and I asked them again and 
again, when they told me that, while 
they could use it both for storing honey 
and rearing brood in warm weather, thev 
much preferred combs of their own make, 
and I think they were right. 

When the extractor came I asked a col- 
ony of bees how much honey it could give 
me if I gave them empty combs. They 
replied promptly by giving me more than 
two hundred pounds in a season. 

I can not tell how many times I have 
asked the bees whether the flowers were 


presume 
vary 


was worm-proof, 
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yielding nectar. And so, about one thing 
after another have the bees answered my 
questions through the years to our mu- 
tual advantage, and I have found the 
scriptural injunction, “Prove all things, 
bold fast that which is good,” as wise and 
practical in keeping bees as in morals or 
religion. 
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There are some important questions yet 
to be answered, not the least of which is, 
how shall the consumption of honey be 
increased until there is a demand for all 
that is being produced at a price that 
will repay beekeepers for their labor? Let 
us all help answer it. 

Middlebury, Vt. 
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“Htoneybees and SHusbands 


The next adventure 


began at 4:30 a, m. 


one fine summer 
day. A friend who 
had all the bees he 
felt able to 


cope 

with had promised us his first swarm. A 
hive the up in 
readiness, and when the telephone rang 


was set in sun to warm 
at daybreak and I was assured that none 
of the family had died suddenly, I was 
fairly complacent when I saw my spouse 
set out, trundling the hive in a wheel 
barrow. 

3ut when hours passed without his re 
turn I began to wonder if my premoni- 
tion hearing that early ring might 
not prove to be justified. The swarm 
was reported to be the limb of a 
tree. A must be spread beneath 
it, the upon this, then, if the 
swarm could not be jarred off, the limb 
must be cut to fall beside the 
that the bees would go into it. 


On consideration, however, what war 


on 


on 
sheet 
hive set 


hive so 


ranty had I that it was the bees and 
the limb which had fallen? 
The more I thought of it the more 


probable it seemed that the victim of 
the fall would prove to be 
whose 


a gentleman 


tree-climbing days were some 
years behind him. 
With trembling fingers I began to 


dress to sally forth to the reseue, asking 
myself what a true wife ought to do if 
she found her consort beneath a tree 
with a broken leg and bees swarming all 
over him? 

I never heard the whole story of that 
adventure. He returned just as I 
ready to start out, a picture of misery 
which T would defy any artist to do jus 
tice to. 

He had the bees, and that is all I know 
it. 


* * * . * * * 


was 


about 


Finally the longed-for day of the har 
vest arrived. 


Rosalie Benson Cloud 
cA SBack-lo~ Beekeeper Who 
“Buys His “Honey 


(Continued from December issue.) 


I suggested tenta 
tively enough, that 
as we possessed cer 
tain authoritative 
works on apiculture 
it might be wise to 
read about the approved methods before 
approaching this all-important task. 

I was severely snubbed for my pains. 

It seemed that expert knowledge 
was required. It was a very easy task. 
Why, the method of extraction, for in- 
stance, had been discovered by a child, 
the son of Major Francesea de Hruschka. 
Didn’t I ever read Langstroth’s book on 
the honeybee? The major had taken his 


no 


son to visit his apiarv where the boy 
found a basket with a comb of honey 
in it. He seized on this and began whirl 


ing it ’round and ’round by a rope that 
happened to be tied to the handle, each 
revolution throwing the honey out ef the 
comb. If a mere child could do this— 
The inference obvious. I turned 
away. 


was 


However, while I did not remain on 
the seene of the festivities I eould not 
fail to note that my husband’s methods 


were peculiarly his own and owed noth- 
ing to the Hruschka family. 

First he invaded the kitchen where he 
captured sundry large platters and the 
best bread knife. Armed thus he at- 
tacked the hives with his smoker. There 
was honey there, much honey, and un 
consciously my feelings toward the bees 
began to soften. I am fond of honey, 
and seated at an upper window I uttered 
a groan as I saw one large comb totter 
to its fall. 

But 


an’s. 


man’s methods differ from wom 
Quite undaunted he retrieved that 
comb plus a good deal of sand, and ear 
ried his whole product out on a second 
floor baleony. 

Then he made an excited and untamed 
raid on the kitchen. The immediate need 
of the family for food was ignored. He 
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gathered up every strainer and colander 
he could lay his hands on, and with 
these and a fine assortment of ketties 
and pans he remounted to his baleony 
where he ranged the utensils along the 
rail. These operations were in plain view 
from the front street and he soon had an 
interested if none too polite audience. 
Quite undaunted by comments, friendly 
and otherwise, he continued his task on 
lines that were frankly original, not to 
say aboriginal. 

At last, having eut the comb into small 
bits so that it might drain, he left his 
kitchen annex and its precious contents 
but not before giving strict injunctions 
to the whole family not to go near the 
baleony. 

Night settled 


was peace, 


down quickly and all 
It couldn’t have been long after day 
broke that there was a different tale to 
tell. I woke with an overwhelming sen 
sation of dread. Had I been dreaming? 
I looked about my room for evi 
denee of disaster. The sun was not high 
enough to peep in the windows, but there 
was plenty of light to see all my cher 
possessions in their accustomed 
places. Yet all not as usual. A 
strange, ominous roar filled the air. 


some 


ished 
was 


I shook myself fully awake, and even 
then no realization of what was happen 
me. I thought of earth 
stood firm: or torna 
does—I had heard of their roar. Well, 
I didn’t know what the most efficient 
husband could do to ward off a tornado, 
but I felt it behooved him to take meas- 
ures other than peaceful slumber. 


eame to 
the 


ing 


quakes house 


‘*Wake up!’’ I said imperiously, ‘‘The 
end of the world or something’s happen 


ing. You ought to do something.’’ 
‘‘Aw right, dearie, after while,’’ he 


yawned sleepily, and turned over for an- 
other nap. 

It was evident that if it was the end 
of the world I would be obliged to meet 
it alone. Disgustedly I slipped my feet 
into my slippers and drew on his dressing 
gown, which happened to be the handi 


est. Then I went hunting for the end of 
the world or whatever it was that was 


making that deep ‘‘Zu-u-u-u, Zu-u-u-u!’’ 


a sound that seemed to carry a por 
tent of disaster. 
I had not far to seek. French win 


dows open on the baleony from the hall, 
and these were darkened now—bvy what? 


In an instant I knew. 
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‘Wake shouted. ‘‘ Your bees 
are swarming.’’ 

The threat of the end of the world had 
had no effect. At the magic word ‘‘ bees’ 
he leaped from bed, old-fashioned 
night-shirt whiffling in the breeze of his 
rapid movements. 

‘‘Swarming!’’ he shouted. ‘fAnd I’ve 
no hive ready.’’ 

Downstairs he 
find his way into 
ligee as he went. 

He might have saved himself the trou- 
ble. The bees were not swarming in the 
technical sense, although every bee, tame 
and wild, from every hive and bee-tree in 
the county had come to the party. It 
was the honey he had left to-.drain from 
the combs on the baleony which had 
brought them. They had gathered from 
miles around to drown or them- 
selves to death. I am not apiarist enough 
to know if the latter is possible. What- 
ever the cause, the floor and cook-pots 
were full of dead bees. 

As to the honey, it had vanished. 

After this catastrophe became 
rather a sore point with my husband. 1 
did venture to suggest that the colonies 
seemed rather weak, to be told curtly 
that they had never been in better con- 
dition; and for a time thereafter T held 
my peace. 

Women are stubborn things 
knows they are—and this woman 
assured that all was not 
one of the heekeeper’s days in the eity. 
I asked a friend of his to come and in 
vestigate the condition of the hives. 

I was ready with bee-veil and all that 
necessary. The took one 
the hives, waved 


up!’’ I 


his 


dived, vainly trying to 
my pink Georgette neg- 


gorge 


bees 


everyone 
was 


well: so, during 


apiarist 
then he 


was 
look at 
aside. 

‘‘They’re too weak to put up a fight,’’ 
he told me briefly. 

His conelusion, after due examination. 
was that the Italian queen had failed to 
win the affections of her subjects. 

**And the other hives?’’ I 

‘*The real trouble with all of ’em’s the 


me 


asked. 


same.’’ He said. ‘‘Tell your husband 
next time he keeps bees to remember 
they need some of the honey for their 
own use. He took it all off, and these 


poor eritters are starved to death.’’ 
At which words, although I hate bees, 
I began to ery. 
Yes, we buy our honey now. But for 
the matter of that, we always did. 


Wenonah, N. J. 
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VACATIONING WITH BEES 


Wholesome Influence Upon Children of 
Life in the Country 

But if any provide not for his own, and spe 

cially for those of his own house, he hath de 


nied the faith, and is worse than an infidel 
I Timothy 5:8. 


I was in such a hurry to arrive at the 
bee-yard in my last chapter that I for- 
got to say anything about my family and 
their vacation. It would be a poor pro- 
vider indeed who would arrange a “quiet 
resting place” for himself and take no 
thought of those who are his chief com- 
fort and daily companions, and who make 
for him a paradise of joy during the work- 
ing period of the year. 

My grown son, who has taken to radio, 
was away in school during the past sum- 
mer, learning the international code and 
theory and practice of radio, that he 
might be able to communicate in the 
language of all nations and in a breath 
of time speak around the world as he has 
now done on numerous If I 
had ever indulged any lack of faith in 
prayer, or the ability of God to hear the 
pleadings of our hearts, that lack of faith 


occasions. 


is now overcome in the presence of the 
scientific fact of radio. 
My wife and six-year-old son are the 


other members of my family. When the 
bees and my preaching point were but a 
few miles apart the little son and the 
bees made a fine combination.. When his 
mother had to go to a missionary meet 
ing it was perfectly easy for me to con 
clude that it was my religious duty to 
take this little town-boy out to the coun 
try where he could get acquainted with 
the larger things of life. 

Out to the bee-yard we would go, and 
there the boy had a playmate that was 
absolutely safe. She was a gentle dis- 
positioned police dog named Silver. This 
was a very appropriate name for the dog. 
It exactly agreed with both her color and 
disposition, for she was as playful as the 
silvery brook that glides right by the 
bee-yard, which brook provided the bees 
with plenty of good running water the 
year round, and which is an important 
item in the selection of a location for an 
out-apiary. 

But speaking of playmates for children, 
I wish that all children could be as harm- 


less playmates as are some dogs. If it be 
true, as is supposed by some, that minis- 
ters’ children are the worst in town (there 
is much evidence to the contrary), it is 
possibly due in part to the fact that the 
church and pulpit lose some of their sa- 
credness to the child because it is the 
only workshop in which they ever see 
their father in action. I believe a child 
will profit by occasionally witnessing the 
father working with his own hands, as 
Paul did in making tents. But another 
reason is that it is sometimes hard to 
keep children from coming in contact 
with wrong influences. I think every par- 
ent should seek opportunities to encour- 
age the children to associate with the 
beauties of nature, and God and nature 
come close together in a bee-yard. 

We have not yet worked out this plan, 
but, so far as I am concerned, I would 
rather have a summer cottage among the 
bees than among the bathers. Much money 
is being spent at summer resorts on the 
lakes, but I would prefer a comfortable 
cottage in an open court fringed with a 
spray of native timber for shade in the 
summer and for a windbreak for the bees 
in the winter, where, with my family, in 
the warm summer days, I could enjoy a 
restful repose amid the harmonious music 
of the hum of bees and the songs of birds, 
than to spend my vacation period near 
the prosaic splash of troubled waters 
among strangers.—Rev. J. R. Stelle, But- 
ler, Ind. 


=— Ao 
TURN ABOUT IS FAIR PLAY 


Selling Honey to a Salesman. A Lesson in 
Salesmanship 


Being a merchant I am thrown in con- 
tact with a lot of traveling men every 
day. Realizing that their sole purpose is 
to sell me if they can, I take advantage 
of the fact and in turn sell them when- 
ever Iean. After they have made a sale 
to me I always ask them if they would 
not like to try a small jar of my honey. 
Of course it looks bad on their part after 
having made a nice sale not to do the 
same in return. Sometimes they have ex 
euses and I listen to them. If I think it 
a good excuse I let them off until later. 

I recall one experience with a tobacco 
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salesman who wanted to send me a drop- 
shipment of tobacco. I told him that if 
he would let me sell him a five-pound jar 
of my honey I would let him send me the 
tobacco. He said that he did not eat 
honey. I told him that I did not use 
tobacco. He said that his wife did not 
eat honey. I told him that my wife did 
not He wanted to know 
what would he do with a jar of honey. I 
told him that that would be the least of 
my worries, and then I asked him what | 
would do with his shipment of tobacco. 
He said, “You ean sell the tobacco,” and 
[ replied that he could sell the honey if 
he could not eat it. Finally he saw that I 
determined to make him buy 
honey, so he agreed to take it and in 
turn I accepted the shipment of to 
bacco.—J. W. Reid, Whitakers, N. C. 
=s1 Ao 
OCEAN CRUISE FEATURES HONEY 
Advertising Our Product by Up-to-Date 
Methods 

When the $8,000,000 de luxe passenger 
steamship Malolo (flying fish) sailed from 
Seattle on November 6 with 350 Pacific 
coast business men and excursionists for 


use tobacco. 


was my 


the most pretentious cruise ever made to 
the Hawaiian Islands, she carried nearly 
200 pounds of northwest honey and 70 
pounds of creamed honey to be used for 
advertising purposes. The -honey will be 
on display with other northwest products 
at Honolulu, Hilo, and probably Waikiki, 
and will then be used in connection with 
the meal service of the giant ship on the 


return trip. 
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The honey and creamed honey was fur- 
nished by the Pacific Slope Honey Co., 
sales subsidiary of the Mountain States 
Honey Producers’ and the 
Western Washington Beekeepers’ Associa 


Association 
tion. Two eases of two dozen sections of 
extra faney comb honey, two eases of 
twenty-four half-pint jars, two cases of 
five-pound 
twelve 


jars, one dozen 
three 


and-a-half-pound tins of creamed honey 


twelve-pint 
pails, and eases of two 
made up the display. The honey carries 
the Golden Bear label, the official pack 
of the Mountain States Honey Producers’ 
Association, and one which is now on the 
market throughout the Northwest, being 
packed and distributed by the 
tion’s two large plants, one at 
Idaho, and the other at Seattle. During 
the month of October the Seattle plant 
packed 107,000 pounds of honey in retail 
the 
under the Golden 
The 582-foot 
its class ever to enter Seattle harbor, is 
the fastest and 
passenger liners, and 


associa- 


Boise, 


containers, majority of this 
Bear label. 


Malolo, largest 


being 
vessel of 


modern of 
much 


one of most 


has aroused 
interest in shipping cireles during its first 

the San Franciséo-Honolulu 
use of this ultra-modern vessel 


season on 
run. The 
in earrying the large delegation of busi 
San Portland, 
Tacoma, and other Pacifie Coast cities is 


ness men from Francisco, 
attracting widespread attention. 
The other 
northwest products in the display carried 
by the Malolo 


much favorable comment, and its 


presence of honey among 


is expected to provoke 
use on 
the menu aboard ship will bring it in a 
most appealing manner to the attention 








Steamship Malolo which carried a display of honey to Pacific ports. 
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of leading business men from all parts 
of the coast. The Pacific Slope Honey Co. 
fortunate 
to place honey in its 


is taking advantage of a very 


opportunity best 
light before the public, and beekeepers 
throughout the Northwest should all profit 
from this initial step at exploiting honey 
through 
Natt N. 


modern advertising methods. 
Dodge, Seattle, Wash. 


— Ao 
A PREACHER-BEEKEEPER 


A Notable Success in Both Professional 
and Commercial Activity 

It is nothing new for a professional 
man to have a hobby or side-line, nor is 
it uncommon for a business man to be 
handling two different lines of business; 
but for a professional man who is a no 
table success in his profession to be the 
head of a 


proposition is by 


active successful commercial 
no means common. Dr. 
J. W. Kincheloe, pastor of the First Bap 
tist Church at Rocky Mount, North Caro 
lina, than 


been 


has a congregation of more 
has 


the head of this church for eleven years. 


sixteen hundred members. He 
To have built up such a congregation and 
to have remained eleven years is quite an 
this is not all Dr. 
Kincheloe, with the help of his four stal 


achievement, but 


wart sons, operates three hundred colo 
nies of bees, and if I am any judge, he is 
successful in this undertaking also. 

Lest anyone should ask whether a min- 
ister could eare for three hundred colonies 
of bees unless he had-four sons to help 
him, I will ask how the average minister 
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can hope to put three or four sons through 
college unless he has bees, or something 
else equally as profitable, to help out. 


And what finer opportunity for a grow- 








Dr. J. W. Kincheloe, pastor and beekeeper 


ing family of boys than a 
to work? Dr. Kincheloe’s oldest boy, who 
finished at the University of Richmond 
last spring, was ordained a minister the 
last week in June. Like father, like son. 
He plans to continue his studies for sev 


few bhee-ynrds 











Dr. Kincheloe in one of his woodland apiaries near Rocky 











Mount, North Carolina 
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eral but will be in position to 
preach while continuing his educational 
efforts. The second and third 
now students at the University of Rich 
mond, Va. 


years, 


sons are 


Dr. Kincheloe has always produced a 
crop of honey, even in poor years. He 





Dr. H. Lee Large, city health officer, and Rev 
Kincheloe, Rocky Mount, North Carolina. Dr 
Large is also a beekeeper, having a good start 


of 28 colonies 
produces bulk comb honey, which he 


packs in five-pound pails. 
mostly to a 


His sales are 
wholesale grocer in another 
state. In 1928 his entire spring crop was 
seld before the boys had finished packing 
it. The spring crop is very reliable, but 
a summer honey harvest is a good for- 
tune which comes only once in two or 


three years. H. H. Root. 


— Ao 
BEES IN LOWER CALIFORNIA 


Rich Sources of Nectar in a Region Not 
Well Known 


I reeall with great joy the many happy 
days I spent exploring over the green and 
brown hills and rocky and sandy beaches 
of the little-known land of Lower Cali- 
fornia. It is a land of few people, hav 
ing a total population of less than one of 
our own small cities. Iceland can boast 
of twice as many citizens, although Lower 
California exceeds Florida 
are miles and miles of unoceupied land, 
and there would be 


in area. There 


even more if it were 
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not for the occasional gold miner who 
sinks his tiny shaft in some huge canyon 
in search of the shining yellow metal. 
Here there 
camp, but he leaves no lasting mark on 
the landscape. 

It is indeed a lonely land, but with all 
its loneliness it is very peaceful 


and a sheep-herder has a 


There 
are few sounds save the blowing of the 
sea and the the 
upon the shore. A few quail, larks, crows, 


breeze wash of waves 


pelicans, and other birds may sometimes 
The land ani 


be heard as well as seen. 











Snow and pines in the mountains of Lower 
California. In the valleys below are palms and 
other semi-tropical vegetation 


mals, such as mice, deer, mountain sheep, 
and rabbits, disturb the 
and the coyote makes himself known only 


never stillness, 
at night, adding to rather than detract 


ing from that lonely stillness. There is 


little land which ean support an agri 
cultural or even a pastoral population. 
The mineral wealth is so isolated from 


any means of transportation that it will 
attraet only a few people. However, it 
was almost a year of searching for this 
mineral wealth that gave me opportunity 
to travel about over the land and collect 
many of the following facts regarding 
beekeeping possibilities there. 

In summer no rain falls in the 
western part of the country, so life is im 
possible except where streams carry some 
water either on or near the surface. Yet 
this land offers a good living to those 
who know how to tap its unheard-of and 
undreamed-of wealth. It must be obtain 
ed by animals which are adapted to stor 


north 
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ing food and living through the long 
summer drouth on a minimum of water. 
These animals are the honeybees. They 
can travel and collect nectar for miles 
around. They can even utilize the dew if 
the water supply fails. Thus they are able 
to overcome the most difficult handicaps 
the searcity of food and water. 

Perhaps no land is so well supplied 
with flowering shrubs from which bees 
can make honey. There are miles and 
miles of sage-covered mesas, canyons fill 
ed with sumac, mountains clothed with 
chamise and manzanita, and hundreds of 
miles of wild buckwheat. In the Colo 
rado River Delta region there are great 
expanses of mesquite, which furnish a 
never-failing bee pasture. The climate, 
too, is such that the plants must yield in 
abundance. The country is alive with 
wild bees which make tons and tons of 
honey every year, this being just a mere 
peep at the possibilities for the scientific 
beekeeper. The quality of honey pro- 
duced is second to none, and the flavor is 
as varied as there are different kinds of 
flowers. 

Manzanita is one of the first plants to 
bloom from which bees may obtain nec 
tar. The pollen from this plant is very 
limited, but there is another plant bloom 
ing at this time which will produce the 
pollen so necessary for brood-rearing. 
mahogany. That 
brood-rearing should be stimulated as soon 


This is the mountain 
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as possible is important in order to pro- 
vide plenty of worker bees for harvesting 
the nectar from plants blooming later. 
Both mountain mahogany and manzanita 
are abundant throughout Lower Califor- 
nia. A little later lilac and a flowering 
oak come into bloom, although neither 
are heavy yielders. At this time also a 
large group of annuals appear, which 
yield both pollen and nectar, their yield- 
ing time being very short. Mustard, clo- 
ver, alfilarilla, and several others are 
among these. Next the sages, of which 
there are half a dozen different kinds, and 
buckwheat begin, making the busiest 
time for the bees, as both are heavy nec 
tar yielders. When sage and buckwheat 
stop producing it is time for sumac to 
begin. This is a good yielder, but pro 
duces dark honey, which makes excellent 
stores to leave with the bees to tide them 
over to another season of bloom. Last 
but not least, holly finishes the season. 

Water being very scarce, one must 
choose a home site in some small valley 
where there are a few acres fit for cul 
tivation and irrigation. On these few 
acres almost all the necessities of life 
must be produced. Stores and neighbors 
are too far apart for supplying such 
things as fruit, vegetables, eggs, milk, 
butter, and meat 

There are 
which 


some disadvantages, too, 
overlooked. Poor 


transportation is one of these, but honey, 


must not be 
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Palms and sages on the mountain sides in Lower Oalifornia. 
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being valuable in proportion to its 
weight, can stand the heavy transporta- 
tion charges. Some years, too, it 
not rain enough to make the plants pro 
duce nectar, leaving the beekeeper with 
no income for that year. Just how often 
such a condition would oceur is difficult 
to say, but certainly not oftener than in 
our own California, which is a noted hon 
ey-producing area.—D. C. Mayne, Chula 
Vista, Calif. 


does 


— Ao 
HONEY FOR MAKING ICE CREAM 


Illinois Dairy Department Works Out For- 
mulas with Honey Flavor 


At the meeting of the Illinois State 
Association in Springfield, 
December 6, Professor P. H. Tracy, De 
partment of Dairy Manufacturing, Uni 
versity of Illinois, showed pretty conclu 
sively that the use of honey instead of 


Beekeepers’ 


sugar in making ice cream, need not mean 


an additional cost. Professor Tracy has 
made some exhaustive and very valuable 
tests of honey and his conclusions are 
worth passing on. 

He pointed out that ice cream varies 
in the amount of sweetening used, eastern 
sugar than 


Probably 75 


manufacturers using more 
those in the central 


per cent of the sweetening used by ice 


west. 


cream manufacturers is cane sugar. Corn 
sugar, because it 
ly cheaper, on account of the fact that 
more of it has to be used, yet, because it 
gives a body to the mixture, some use it 
to replace some of the milk solids. Invert 
syrup, which was used considerably dur 
so extensively used 


is less sweet, is not real 


ing the war, is not 
now, principally because cane sugar is so 
low in price. 

When proposing to replace sugar with 
honey in mixtures for ice cream, it must 
be remembered that honey is only about 
eighty per cent solid, therefore somewhat 
more of it must be used than of cane sugar. 
The freezing point of a mixture flavored 
with honey is lower than when cane sugar 
is used, and this is an advantage, because 
the lower the freezing point, the longer 
the cream will stay frozen. Best results 
are secured when about twenty-five per 
cent more honey is used than of cane 
sugar. It is better to use all honey than 
part honey and part sugar. 

A large part of the ice cream manufac 
tured in this country is vanilla ice cream. 
Vanilla flavoring does not blend well with 
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honey, but the honey itself furnishes its 
own flavor, and if a cream is made with 
honey the sugar 
the vanilla, the cost per gallon is very 


instead of cane and 
close to that of the ordinary ice cream; 
in fact, the additional cost is not more 
than one-half cent per gallon over ordin 
vanilla ice sweetened with 


ary cream 


sugar. Honey ice cream costs much less 
per gallon than ice cream flavored with 
fruit, such as strawberry or pineapple. 
Professor Tracy has made a valuable 
contribution to the subject. If ice cream 
factories could bring out a new variety of 
honey ice cream, in which the honey takes 
the place of cane sugar and the special 
flavoring used, a great market would be 
created. It would certainly seem that such 
new flavor would surely sell in as large 
quantities as certain rare flavors such as 
coffee, ete. The full 
Professor Tracy will be published in an 


walnut, report by 
early number of the American Bee Jour 
nal. It is to be hoped that it will also 
appear in some magazine devoted to the 
manufacture of ice 
Meanwhile 
their 
to add a honey ice cream to their line. 
The total cane sugar that 
goes into ice cream in the United States 
in a year almost equals the total amount 


cream or dairy prod 
ucts. beekeepers should try 


to induce loeal ice cream factories 


amount of 


of honey However, about all 
that 
companies will put out a new honey flavor 
to include with their regular vanilla ice 
cream, as an added attraction. Vanilla is 
evidently too 
country as the popular ice cream flavor 
Fruit 
than 


produced. 


ean be hoped is that some of the 


well intrenched in this 
to be entirely replaced by honey. 
much 
Honey may be substituted for 


flavors 
vanilla. 
the cane sugar and fruit 


are more expensive 

flavoring at a 
saving in expense, the resulting ice cream 
also remaining frozen longer than creams 
made with sugar.—H. H. Root. 


—n2 & oo. 
LESSONS FROM WINTERING 


A Comparison of Cellar-Wintered Colo- 
nies with Those Wintered Outside 


On page 791 of the December issue, 
Mr. Crane, in “Siftings,” 
editorial on page 702 by the editor of 
Gleanings relative to the subject of 
cellar wintering of bees. And in the last 
part of this paragraph, he writes as fol- 


refers to an 


lows: 


“We have wintered both in cellar and 
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out of doors, most of the time during the 
past 40 years, with about the same re 
sults.” 

This little statement, given as a result 
of 40 practical observations, 
bears out the experimental evidence that 
has been obtained at our experiment 
station. We are of the opinion that it 
makes little difference whether 
wintered out of doors or in the bee cellar, 


years of 


bees are 


provided they are protected by a good 
windbreak. We number of 
vears, wintered bees out of doors, without 
any protection whatever except that they 


have, for a 


are on the lee side of our laboratory and 
are not subject to the direct northwestern 
winds. Year after year, these colonies, 
when fed on good stores, come through 


without any great loss of bees and fre 
quently produce larger surplus crops than 
bees in packing cases or in the bee cellar. 
factor, which 
seems to be the key to the solution of 
this question. 


There is one however, 
Bees with real heavy pack 
build up as well in the 
spring as do bees without any packing 
at all. And we have come to the conclu 
sion, as a result of our observations, that 
in the manipulation of bees, the winter 
period should be very definitely separated 
from the spring period. Bees may be car- 
ried through the winter period either in 
the bee cellar or packed out of doors with 
good heavy packing. Ten inches of pack- 
ing is about equal to the average cellar, 
so far as concerns the amount of stores 
consumed. 


ing do not 


The most important need in 
is that 
Wilson, 


the successful 
they have 


Madison, 


wintering of bees 


stores. —H. F. 


pure 


Wis. 





Group of students in beekeeping at the Ohio State University 
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INSTRUCTION IN BEEKEEPING 


Ohio State University Renders Valuable 
Service to Beekeepers 


During the last three years the Univer- 
sity has been showing more and more in- 
terest in beekeeping both in the teaching 
and research work at the University and 
also in the extension work. 
of 1926 the 
sity to take charge of the instructional 
work. 


In the spring 
writer came to the Univer 
Since then efforts have been made 
to modernize the beekeeping equipment. 
An apiary consisting of 40 colonies of 
fine Italian bees has been built up for use 
in giving practical experience to students 
and also for experimental purposes. 

Some of the phases which are especial 
ly emphasized in the general beekeeping 
course are the management of commer 
cial apiaries; the most approved methods 
for the production of comb and extracted 
honey; artificial queen-rearing; microsco 
pical and field diagnosis of bee diseases 
and their control, and the essential fea 
tures in judging bees and bee products. 
Aside from his instructional and research 
work at the University the writer has 
been re-writing the extension correspond- 
ence course which will soon be ready for 
those who wish to take this course. 

In July, 1927, Virgil N. Argo came to 
Ohio as extension specialist in beekeep- 
ing. Mr. Argo has established several 
demonstration apiaries in the state and 
has spent much time in the organization 
of county beekeepers’ associations. He 
also sends out a monthly beekeepers’ let 
ter and is revising the Ohio Beekeeping 


Bulletin.—W. FE. 


Dunham, Columbus, O. 





in the University Apiary. 
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The meeting at Ithaca in January prom- 
ises to be a most interesting one and of 
great benefit to the beekeeping interests 
of the country. They will have under 
honey. After 

subject we 


discussion a great subject 

week on that 
should expect they would ail be honey 
sweet. If not all they 
should all be honey-wise, and able to go 
back to their homes to proclaim honey as 


spending a 


honey-sweet, 


a health sweet. 

It is a great thing to change the diete 
tic habits of a country, and frem my 
knowledge there has been a wonderful 
change in the dietetic habits of this coun 
try in the last fifty years. Few parts of 
the country can now be said to be living 
on hog and hominy. Some of the changes 
have been for the better and some for 
the worse. More cereals and fruits are 
eaten, but altogether too much sugar. If 
one-fifth of the sugar eaten today could 
be changed for honey it would undoubt- 
edly add to the health of the masses and 
make a demand for two billion four hun- 
dred million pounds of honey (2,400,000,- 
000). 

That reminds me of a letter recently 
received from Dr. Goss,’of Wilder, Vt. 
He told us of a certain lady who had 
great trouble with rheumatism. After 
consulting specialists she was advised to 
leave off the use of sugar and use honey 
in its place. This she did and was ap 
parently eured. 
turned to sugar in her diet the rheuma 
tism came back and staid with her until 
she went back to the honey diet. 


However, when she re 


The editorials in the December number 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture are of un 
usual interest and value. 
ure to see one interest after another com 


It is a pleas 


ing to appreciate honey and take up the 
advertising of it. It makes one feel 
about six inches taller to read the pro 
gram of Preserves & Honey, Ine. 

IT have been waiting for three months 
to get a full account of the work of the 
American Honey Institute, and it is no 
small pleasure to me to read this full ae 
count in the December number of Glean 
ings. It is nice to know what Dr. Bar 
nard is doing and how well honey is be 
ing brought to the attention of the mass 
of the people. I have had my fears that 


by J.E.Crane 








we were expecting too much of him, but 
it looks as though he would fulfill our 
most sanguine expectations. It will be 
well for beekeepers to lend him a helping 
hand in every way they possibly can. 

I wonder if it would be wicked to dis 
like Dr. Copeland 
to be ashamed of himself to be engaged 


very much. He ought 


in the nefarious business of giving sup 
Some 
is belittling 
himself in the eyes of the world 


port to the corn-sugar interests. 
one should tell him how he 


It is refreshing to read on page 773 
Geo. H. Rea’s description of Florida. It 
is truly enlightening because he is so ae 
curate and unprejudiced, giving us both 
His method of see 
He travels by au 
tomobile for thousands of miles, while 


sides of the matter. 
ing Florida is ideal. 


scme people spend several months in one 
place and think they have seen Florida. 
They have in reality seen only one local 
ity and may know very little about Flor- 
ida as a whole. Mr. Rea’s idea of Florida 
ccrrespond with our own. It is a good 
place to go to for rest and recreation, but 
for all-round purposes we prefer some 
other section of the country. 

Dr. Phillips’ long article on page 768 is 
especially interesting to those who are 
scientifically inclined. His reference to 
long-tongued bees takes me back some 
twenty-five years or more when I was 
an enthusiastic believer in breeding for 
But I soon found that to 
make very much headway it took some 
one with more scientific training than I 
I found that 
beekeeper the results 
were better to raise queens from the most 


long tongues. 


had to measure the tongues. 
for the average 


productive colonies without much regard 
to the length of their tongues. 

James I. Hambleton’s article, page 781, 
on “Sterilizing Diseased Combs,” is an 
exceedingly valuable one at this time 
when many beekeepers are planning spe 
cial rooms for disinfecting their diseased 
combs. I believe, as he does, that we 
had better go a little slowly until we 
know whether a batch of combs are whol 
ly disinfected or only partially so. In the 
latter case, what was hoped would be a 
great success may prove only a boomer 
ang and spread the disease rather than 
eure it. 
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From Foreign Lands 


W. J. Nolan 
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The Seottish Beekeepers’ Association 
“insures beekeepers against loss from 
fire, theft, foul brood, and claims arising 
from damage by stings” for a premium 
of only one penny (British) per colony, 
according to an advertisement in the 
Scottish Beekeeper for October. 

The same journal mentions a proposed 
building for apiculture at the west of 
Scotland Agricultural College to cost 
£1600 (about $8000). Professor Tinsley, 
who is in charge of the work there, has 
been asked by the college authorities to 
collect one-fourth of this amount. 

In the west of Seotland this year the 
honey season was poor, according to the 
Scottish journal, the average in Ayrshire 
being given as 12 pounds to the colony. 
In the north of Seotland “respectable” 
returns are reported. On the other hand, 
a remarkable crop is reported for the 
south of England, 100 pounds per colony 
not being unusual, while some colony 
yields of about 300 pounds are men- 
tioned. 

Returns of the amounts of honey and 
beeswax imported into Great Britain and 
northern Ireland for last July, as pub 
lished in the British Bee Journal recent 
ly, show a total of 1,010,464 pounds. Of 
this quantity, New Zealand furnished the 
largest portion, 392,784 pounds. The 
United States was second with 280,336 
pounds, and Jamaica third with 171,136 
pounds. It is interesting to note that 
Russia was fourth with 81,648 pounds. 
Ir August, however, Russia furnished 
none of the imported total of 943,936 
pounds. New Zealand led again with 
467,040 pounds, and the United States 
was second with 169,568 pounds. Jamaica 
was third with 86,800 pounds, and St. 
Domingo was fourth with 67,200 pounds. 
Argentina, however, furnished 64,624 
pounds. 

It is not stated how much, if any, of 
this honey was intended for re-export. 
Some of the honey shipped to England 
from New Zealand is intended for the 
German market. Notwithstanding this, 
New Zealand furnishes 18 per cent of 
the honey consumed in Great Britain, 
according to a quoted statement in the 
foregoing journal. In this connection it 
is to be remembered that New Zealand 
honey brings the highest price of any 


imported honey on the markets of the 
United Kingdom. 

Under a recent regulation, honey re 
tailed in the United Kingdom after Jan 
uary 13, 1929, if produced outside of the 
United Kingdom, must be marked plainly 
in such a way that that part produced 
within the empire will be readily distin 
guished from that produced in foreign 
countries. 

In some cantons of German-speaking 
Switzerland there was a surprisingly large 
heney flow this summer, according to the 
Schweizerische Bienen-Zeitung for October. 
There seems to have been a tendency for 
the beekeepers in these districts to sell 
their honey below the wholesale price of- 
ficially established by their association 
at 5 franes per kilogram (about 44 cents 
per pound). It was reported that whole- 
sale buyers, being aware of conditions, 
were holding off from buying with the 
idea that the beekeepers would soon offer 
their product for little or nothing to get 
rid of it. Since in the early reports the 
region with good harvests did not cover 
half the territory of the association, and 
since the crop in this territory as reported 
at that time was not half that of 1975, 
the beekeepers were advised to hold to 
the price set, not only because it was 
held that a demand for honey would set 
in after the fruit season which would 
easily clean up all honey at the price set 
by the association, but also because of 


. the effect on the buyers who had already 


filled their demands at this price. The 
season’s crop proved even much better 
than anticipated at first, for in the No- 
vember issue of the Schweizerische are 
data which show that, of the 18 cantons, 
only four had yields below their average 
since 1920. One even had double its av- 
erage for this period. 

An attendance of about five hundred 
beekeepers at the 55th assembly of the 
German-speaking Swiss association held 
at Kandersteg on September 8 and 9 is 
reported in the aforementioned journal. 
One of the interesting papers presented 
was that by Doctor Leuenberger on the 
Isle of Wight disease. He advanced the 
viewpoint that it is far better to sulphur 
the relatively few diseased or suspected 
colonies instead of treating them, and 
that thus the remaining colonies will be 
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safeguarded. Furthermore, not only the 
infected colony but the whole apiary as 
well should be destroyed. Since the dis- 
ease does not make much headway in 
summer the sulphuring can wait until 
fall. Honey and combs may be salvaged. 
It is Doetor Leuenberger’s thesis that 
a colony once infected never rids itself, 
as a rule, but eventually is destroyed. He 
calls this the most dangerous of all bee 
diseases and says that, since it is passed 
on by drifting bees and robbers, no bees 
or queens should be bought from infest- 
ed territory under any circumstances. 
The greatest spreader of the disease is 
the beekeeper who buys or sells colonies 
or queens from infested territory. He 
says the disease has several fatal proper- 
ties which render difficult any attempt 
at treating it. In the first place there is 
the difficulty of recognizing it from ex- 
ternal symptoms. This applies in particu- 
lar to summer, when the adult bees are 
flying. In the second place, it makes 
slow headway at the beginning. Often, 
before the females can hatch out, devel- 
op, mate, and begin to lay, the host bee 
dies and with it the mite. Winter, on 
the other hand, is a most favorable time 
for the mite, regardless of numbers, be- 
cause in winter bees live long enough to 
give the mite plenty of chance to propa- 
gate. Infection of young, bees, however, 
renders possible the continuance of the 
disease during the summer. The third dif- 
ficulty is that in either summer or winter 
only a few bees need to remain infected 
in a colony to carry the disease along. 
Doctor Leuenberger mentions that most 
of the German-speaking section of Swit- 
zerland is yet free from. the disease, as 
was established by the herculean work 
of Doctor Morgenthaler during the past 
summer in making examinations of 10,- 
000 colonies in this territory. Doctor 
Leuenberger’s paper is illustrated by the 
same type of excellent original photo- 
graphs which feature his recent book on 
the structure and life of the bee. 
Another instructive talk on the Isle of 
Wight disease was that by Doctor Mor- 
genthaler at the recent meeting of the 
Apis Club held in Switzerland. It was 
published in the Bulletin de la Societe Ro- 
mande d’Apiculture for September and 
October. Doctor Morgenthaler says that 
bees healthy in the autumn do not become 
infected with the disease in the winter 
in spite of infection in other members of 
the hive. What happens, according to 
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him, is that the mite takes advantage of 
its opportunity to multiply in the tracheae 
of bees already infected. In view of the 
failure of the mite to spread in winter, 
Doetor Morgenthaler raises the question 
whether this indicates that mites can 
pass through the spiracles into the tra- 
cheae only during the first few days of 
the bee’s adult stage. He states that 
at present there is no evidence of any 
racial immunity on the part of honeybees 
against the mite. He says that Nosema 
and the mite are often found in the same 
eclony, and holds this double infection 
as the cause of the great destruction of 
bee colonies in England at the beginning 
of this century. 

American bee journals have recently 
published information that shipments of 
honey from this country have been re- 
fused admittance to Germany as “honey” 
for the reason that the diastase content 
was not up to that regarded as normal by 
the authorities in charge. It may be in- 
teresting to American beekeepers to note 
that, in the original publication by Gothe 
in 1914 of the method which forms the 
basis of the method now used by German 
inspectors to determine the diastase con- 
tent of honey, it was stated that, of all 
the honeys tested, Hawaiian honeydew, 
honey from St. German 
heather honey led the list in amount of 
diastase present. 

The Schweizerische Bienen-Zeitung, ac- 
cording to the November issue, had 15,- 
475 subscribers in 1927. In contrast to 
this large circulation of the Swiss jour- 
nal, the following statement by Doctor 
Phillips in the Journal of Economic En- 
tomology for June, 1927, may be called 
to mind: “It is doubtful whether more 
than 30,000 out of the 800,000 to 1,000,- 
000 persons who own bees in the United 
States subscribe for a bee journal.” 

Robbing on the part of bees is usually 
assumed to refer to honey. That bees also 
steal pollen is asserted by P. Widmer in 
the Schweizerische Bienen-Zeitung for No- 
vember. He states the pollen robbers fly 
back and forth in front of other hives as 
if on a play-flight, waiting for some 
loaded pollen-gatherer to alight in front 
of the hive before making the entrance. 
The robber starts a fight in which the 
load is dislodged. This gives the robber 
a chance to load up with this or similarly 
dislodged loads of pollen. The robber’s 
load is not as large as that of the bee 
coming from the field. 


Domingo, and 
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: _ : i) er. Probably 
Southern (California .7° "2°." 
subject so interesting, or topic so often 
referred to throughout southern Califor- 
nia during the fall and winter months as 
that of rainfall. 


most of these remarks are more or less 


[ am glad to say that 


optimistic in their general character, such 
as: “Lots of time for rain yet,” or, “The 
year so and so was just like this and we 
had plenty of rain and a good honey 
crop.” But really when we try to com 
pare the records for the past forty years 
as kept by our weather bureau, and com 
pare one year with another I see little to 
forecast any season by. Rain may come 
any time from the first of September to 
the first of June, in sufficient quantities 
to assure us a honey crop. As for the 
present season, up to December 5, we have 
had practically our normal rainfall. 

While lying here in bed, convalescing 
from an attack of the flu, and listening 
to the rain as it patters on the roof ove 
head, I can not help thinking of an old 
ditty we often used to chant: 

More rain, more honey, 

More honey, more money. 
which always brings cheer to the beeman’s 
heart. ’Tis true we have just passed 
through two lean years in southern Cali- 
fornia generally speaking. Why one man 
who had bees working on the oranges 
should get 130-pound average while others 
got 30 is hard to understand, but it is so 
in all lines of human endeavor. Some 
people succeed much better than others. 
+-¢ 4-4 4-44-44 ¢ 44-44-4444 44444449 

Many Colonies of Bees in California Go 


Into Winter in Poor Condition. Num- 
ber of Colonies Less Than Last Year. 
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Generally bees are not going into win 
ter with as much stores or in as good con 
dition as one year ago. Many apiaries 
are also below the number of colonies of 
one year ago. But this condition is often 
very much 
With 


warm winter the bees will gather con 


improved by honey harvest 


time. sufficient rainfall and a 


siderable rations, raise young bees, con 
sume little of the old stores, and go into 
the honey flow in fine shape to gather a 
erop of honey. 

Honey buyers are not so plentiful or 
at least are not coming around so often 


as a month ago. Perhaps one of the rea 
sons is that very little of the honey re 
mains in the hands of the producer. Nev 
ertheless there is satisfaction in knowing 
that the market will take the honey at a 
fair price any time. 

Beeswax is in good demand. This is 
about the time the foundation manufac 
turers are laying in a supply to get ready 
for their spring demand.—L. L. 
Corona, Calif. 


Andrews, 


Northern California re" oF cats 


fornia are resting from honey-gathering. 
So also are their keepers. But the latter 
became more and more active mentally 
as the annual State Beekeepers’ Associa 
tion drew near, with its open forum on 
every phase of bee disease and its eradi- 
eation, as requested in the November 
Beetimes. Wherever beekeepers meet bee 
diseases are discussed, so they might as 
well be discussed to some purpose and ac- 
cording to parliamentary procedure. 
Vet tt t4 6664444444644 
{ The Question of Burning Diseased Col- Y 

onies Instead of Shaking Threshed Out 
Y at a Meeting of California Beekeepers 
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The burning questions now appear to 
be whether or not disease shall be eradi- 
eated by fire or by the standard method 
of shaking, and whether or not a law that 
permits the arbitrary destruction of pri 
vate property 


without compensation is 


constitutional. Minor questions include 
such matters as timely notification of in 
spection and whether or not inspectors 
should wear gloves while on the job. 

A recent episode of importance to bee 
keepers generally occurred in the eapitol 
city of our state i 


1 possibly the busiest 
groceteria in town. Two demonstrators 
were stationed at opposite ends of the 
store, both busily convincing crowds of 
shoppers of the immediate desirability of 
their wares. One was conducting a honey 
food tasting demonstration supplemented 
by two cages of bees, one containing a 
huge swarm adhering to a branch of a 
prune tree where it had elustered and 
commenced housekeeping in a beautiful 
structure of natural criss-erossed combs. 
The other cage, by way of contrast, was 
a brood comb with six squares of section 
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honey at the top, showing what bees ac- 
complish in the way of commercial honey 
production when provided with suitable 
equipment. Together they were in them- 
selves a demonstration of the tremendous 
strides made in apiculture since the revo- 
lutionary invention of the movable frame 
by Langstroth. 

After explaining to the public the pro- 
eess of comb-building, comb-filling, and 
capping by the bees, and the impossibility 
of manufacturing either honey or honey- 
comb, the demonstrator led the customer 
to an attractive table of honey foods 
over which was tacked the new govern 
ment honey poster, backing up her state- 
ments with the assertion thereon that 
“Honey is made by bees from the nectar 
of flowers. It can not be manufactured. 
There are almost as many kinds of honey 
as of flowers.” 

Simultaneously the demonstrator at 
the other end of the store was just as 
busily counteracting the efforts of the 
honey food demonstrator by saying to her 
customers, “We have honey, too. We 
make our honey from grains.” 

She would then sell jars of their manu- 
factured honey called “Meltose,” describ- 
ed on the label as being “free from the 
deleterious effects of honey and syrup.” 

Moral: Teach the bees to make honey 
from grain!—Dora Stuart, Chico, Cal. 


: Weather continues dry and 
cArizona windy. There was only 
one rain during the past month. This 
is the kind of weather the eastern winter 
visitors like, but it is far from satisfac- 
tory to the beekeepers and the cattle in- 
dustry. 

There is a great deal of difference be- 
tween beekeeping in the farming area 
and that of the desert region. Conditions 
that are true of the desert region do not 
hold good in the farming belt. It is the 
belief of some of the old-time beekeep 
ers that conditions are improving and 
production ‘is increasing in the farming 
districts. The honey received in this 
area is mostly light amber, coming chiefly 
from alfalfa and cotton. It is claimed 
now that the honey flow lasts over a 
period of several weeks where in former 
vears it lasted only 30 to 45 days. 

Due to our mild winter climate there 
is a great variety of crops harvested. 
Most of these crops do not produce hon 
ey. Clover is not planted here on the 
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farms as it is in the East. Alfalfa is the 
main crop planted for hay or feeding 
purposes here. A drive through the Salt 
River Valley in the middle of winter is 
no doubt interesting to the eastern tour- 
ist. It is not uncommon to see fields of 
sixty to a hundred acres of lettuce. Next 
may be a field of cotton or a few fields of 
green alfalfa and grain to furnish win- 
ter pasturage for the herds of cattle and 
sheep that come down out of the moun- 
tains for the winter. Crops are being 
harvested every month of the year here. 
The honey exhibit at the state fair 
was one of the best ever exhibited. Com- 
petition was close, sometimes the judges 
having a hard time selecting first choice 
among the exhibits, though they were 
fair to all. It was estimated that 200,000 
visited the state fair this year. 
Wedgworth, Oracle, Ariz. 


Leslie 


(exas The weather for November has 


been normal and has been very 
agreeable to the bees. While it has been 
warm enough that clustering has not oe- 
curred it has been sufficiently cold and 
cloudy to keep the bees quiet. At the 
same time there has been a small honey 
flow from broomweed and yellow-top 
which has been sufficient to obviate any 
loss of weight from the use of old honey. 
Quite large quantities of pollen are still 
being stored from asters and broomweed. 
The last drones emerged on Nov. 6, and 
there are at the end of the month three to 
four combs of worker brood still in the 
hives. The queens are yet active to some 
extent. 
Vt ttt tt -t-£4 4-44 4-4-4444 4 444 ttt 
¥ Honey Plants in Better Condition v 
F Than Usual. 4 
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The cool damp weather has given all 
of the winter annual plants a wonderful 
opportunity to grow and form their root 
Horsemint is abundant and in 
So far this year we 


system. 
wonderful shape. 
have received six inches of rainfall above 
the normal. This gives us what is com- 
monly termed a season in the soil. Mes- 
quite and the other chaparral bushes and 
trees are making a wonderful growth of 
Cenise, guajillo, 
and mesquite show an occasional bloom. 
It is our prediction that, barring some ac- 
cidental change of weather, we will 
have a horsemint honey flow this year all 


branches and leaves. 
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over the southern part of the state. If 
the spring is fairly dry, the chaparral 
bushes will also give us a good yield. 
This is the time to get ready for a 
good honey flow next spring. It requires 
very little time to get ready, but if you 
wait until a honey flow begins you have 
lost your crop before you are ready to 
gather it. Reports from the north part 
of the state show that the honey crop is 
just about normal, and as the weather is 
normal, it is expected that they will get 
a spring crop from the wild plants. The 
honey flow from sweet clover and from 
ectton can not be predicted as these are 
largely dependent upon the cultivation of 


the crops.--H. B. Parks, San Antonio, 
Texas. 
Reports which continue to 
20 
Oregon— one in from beekeepers 


throughout the Northwest indicate that, 
generally speaking, this has been the 
shortest crop for several years, both east 
and west of the Cascades. Bees, in gen- 
eral, however, seem to be going into win- 
ter with a fair supply of stores. To date, 
the fall and early winter has been com- 
paratively mild. 

Even with a short crop, honey seems 
to be moving slowly, largely due to the 


heavy shipments coming in from the 
mountain states region. 

The annual meeting of the Oregon 
State Beekeepers’ Association, which 


was held at Salem, November 22, 23, and 
24, although not as well attended as some 
of our former meetings have been, was 
decidedly worth while, I believe, for all 
the beekeepers in attendance. Some very 
important questions relative to the future 
of Oregon beekeeping came up for con 
sideration. One of these was the pros 
pect of a cost of production survey 
which, it is hoped, will be made by the 
Oregon Experiment Station in the near 
future. 

Vet 444 ttt 4444 £4 44444 fHt¥ 


Y An Excellent Plan for Beekeepers’ ¥ 
¥ Associations. 
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The newly elected officers to serve dur- 
ing 1929 are: President, B. I. Ferguson, 
Route 2, Salem, Ore.; vice-president, A. 
J. Sanford, Redmond, Ore.; secretary 
treasurer, H. A. Seullen, Corvallis, Ore. 
The following departmental heads were 
appointed by President Ferguson to serve 
during the ensuing year: Education, A. 


N 
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J. Sanford; inspection, J. Skovbo; or- 
ganization, Eber D. Mossie; markets, 
Herman Ahlers; fairs and exhibits, S. D. 
Williams; research, L. J. Dame. 

The Oregon State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion now has been organized under the 
above departments for two years and is 
finding this system working very satis 
factorily. The various department heads 
are asked to appoint others to work with 
them during the year.—H. A. Sceullen, 
Corvallis, Ore. 


British (Columbia Our beekeepers’ 


year ended with 
the general annual meetings of the va 
rious divisions of the British Columbia 
Honey Producers’ Association. The Van- 
couver Island Division held its meeting 
on November 21 in the Parliament build 
ings, Victoria. After the business part 
of the meeting was over a splendid mov 
ing picture film of modern beekeeping 
was shown. This film is owned and oper 
ated by the Department of Agriculture. 
All the preliminary photographs were 
taken in England, and showed bees being 
taken from walls and chimneys and even 
from an old searecrow which had been 
taken possession of by a large swarm of 
The remainder showed hives in 
Kootenay cases in various British Colum- 
bia apiaries and manipulations with the 
now famous top-entrance hives. 


bees. 


Such a 
film is always deeply interesting and ean 
not fail to arouse enthusiasm in the em- 
bryo beekeeper. 

Sse Son Snes nneneineieeeie ae, B 
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¥Y Good Results from Top-entrance Hives. 


¥ Will This New Idea be Replaced by 
Middle-entrance Hives? 


tee 
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The reports from the various demon 
stration apiaries on the results from the 
top-entrance hives were most encourag 
ing, and in nearly every case “no swarm 
ing” was reported. The majority showed 
an increased surplus over bottom-entrance 
hives, and altogether proved satisfactory, 
notwithstanding previous rumors to the 
contrary mentioned in my last report in 
these columns. 

We are now trying out the middle en- 
trance, an innovation introduced by a 
beekeeper on Vancouver Island, and 
which promises some improvements over 
the top entrance. The queen is confined 
below an excluder which is constructed 
to allow an entrance underneath. This 
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allows free egress to queen and drones, 
and at the same time prevents them en- 
tering the honey supers. This entrance 
also obviates the necessity of bees travel- 
ing through one or two brood-chambers, 
giving them immediate access to the su- 
pers. This was tried out on a small scale 
during the last season and proved very 
successful, so much so that it will be used 
in the demonstration apiaries during the 
coming year.—F. A. Greenwood, Victoria, 
B. C. 


: The big annual event in 
‘Wyoming dl al beekeeping was 
the convention of the Wyoming Beekeep- 
ers’ Association which was held at Ther- 
mopolis November 22, 23, and 24. Bee- 
keepers owning 12,000 colonies of bees 
were in attendance, making a representa- 
tion of nearly one-half of the industry in 
this state. The interest and unity of ae 
tion in both the business and educational 
program marked this as the best conven 
tion in the history of the organization. 

tt444£44 4444444444444 tt 
y Wyoming Proposes Inspection of Honey- ¥ 


houses by State to Quiet Stories of 
y Alleged Unsanitary Conditions 


t4-4 


PPP rrr rrr rrrrr rrr rrprrrrrrra 
One of the new items of business before 
the association was the matter of honey 
house inspection. It was deemed advisable 
to discuss this questions for two reasons, 
first, because the present system of mar 
keting through the Mountain States 
Producers’ Association and the 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association de 
mands that extracted honey shall meet a 
high standard of quality as to 
and foam, o1 
other foreign materials; and, second, be 
of the widespread agita 
tion in Europe against American honey, 
due to alleged 
practices. It is a 


Honey 


cleanli 


ness freedom from wax, 


cause present 


unsanitary production 
facet that 
not all honey is extracted and packed in 
the After a 
strong committee of honey producers, 
headed by A. D. Hardy, of Powell, had 
thoroughly discussed this situation with 
Mr. Warriner, Chief of the Dairy, Food 
and Oil Department of the State Depart 
ment of Agriculture, a 
rules was drawn up and presented to the 
convention 
mously. 
The program of the 
vention was of an especially high order. 


recognized 


most exemplary fashion. 


set of sanitary 
These were adopted unani 


educational con 
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The speakers were: Dr. A. P. Sturtevant, 


in charge of U. 8. Intermountain Bee 
Culture Field Station, Laramie, Wyo.; 


Mr. Frank Rauchfuss, manager Colorado 
Honey Producers’ Association, Denver, 
Colo.; Mr. J. M. Stark, President, Moun- 
tain States Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Middleton, Idaho; Mr. F. L. Swan- 
son, manager of the A. I. Root Co. of Iowa, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Mr. T. L. Ball, of 
the Superior Honey Company, Ogden, 
Utah; Mr. C. H. Gilbert, Assistant Re- 
search Apiculturist, University of Wyom- 
ing, and C, L. Corkins, State Entomolo- 
gist.—C. L. Corkins, Laramie, Wyo. 





The weather thus far for the 

} 
lowa winter has been all that could 
be expected. Bees have been able to 


have an occasional flight if they were 
not put into the cellar, and there has 
been no good reason why they should have 
been put in, even though the beekeeper 
is a follower of cellar wintering. How 
ever, just recently the weather has been 
the coldest we have had (about zero), 
and if it continues the bees should go into 
the cellar or be prepared for outside win 
tering if it has not already been done. 

Most localities had a poor fall honey 
flow and if the bees were not looked after 
earefully many will starve before spring. 
The fall was about normal for brood- 
rearing and the honey plants went into 
winter quarters above normal in condi 
tion. With plenty of stores bees should 
come through in good condition. 


Consumers in Iowa Who Formerly Pre- 
ferred Darker Grades of Honey Now 


_ prineincomdaieiane mpl 
¥ 
Prefer White Honey. ¥ 

Y 
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White honey is moving fairly well, but 
there is little demand for the heartsease 
or darker grades. It 
darker honey has been gradually falling 
off in these parts. 


seems the sales of 


when 
had regular customers for heartsease hon 
ey. They actually preferred that to clover 
honey, but they have gradually drifted 
to the white clover and I believe this is a 


Time was we 


general thing, in most localities at least. 

The Iowa Beekeepers’ Association meet 
ing was held in conjunction with that of 
the State Horticultural Society at Cedar 
Rapids in November. 
reports it was a decided suecess. I had 
planned to be there, but bad roads in 
these parts and rainy weather prevented, 


Judging from all 
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so 1 had to be content with the reports 
from others who were more fortunate. 
—W.S. Pangburn, Center Junction, Iowa. 


eWNinnesota Since my last news let 


ter in September, Pro- 
fessor M. C. Tanquary has taken charge 
of the Division of Bee Culture at the 
University Farm, in place of the writer 
who resigned October 1. Under Profes 
sor Tanquary the beekeeping interests of 
the state will be 
combines with his theoretical 


well taken eare of, be 
cause he 
training a large practical experience. A 
schoolmate of Dean Coffey of the Depart- 
Agriculture, he graduated from 
the University of Illinois with a doetor’s 


ment of 


degree. During the last five years he 
was one of the biggest honey-producers 
in the Northwest in the sweet clover re- 
gion of North Dakota where he had about 
1000 colonies. He starts his work under 
favorable auspices with the good will of 
al! Minnesota beekeepers. 

The Minnesota 


composed of some 30 of the largest honey 


Honey Exchange is 


producers in the state. Its organization 
beeame a necessity when underselling of 
honey in our chief markets of St. Paul 
and Minneapolis increased to such an ex 
tent that honey produced in the North 
west was dumped into the Twin City mar 
kets in such quantities that the retail 
price of extracted honey slumped to as 
low as 7 cents. Investigation developed 
the facet that the only possible means of 
saving the dropping market is the or 
ganization of an association which could 
financially help out those beekeepers who 
are ferced to sell at any price. The offi 
cers of the association are: E. L. Hofmann, 
Minn., president; F. W. 
Ray, Robbinsdale, Minn., seeretary-treas 


of Janesville, 


urer. 

The association proposes to go slow. 
The first step undertaken was to buy up 
the honey of those beekeepers who are 
foreed to sell at a low price, the seeond 
to market the honey of all 
these association members, and the third, 


step will be 


as soon as financially possible, to estab- 
lish a warehouse in Minneapolis where 
anyone ean sell his honey at any time 
without having to bother about bottling, 
peddling, and delivering. This system 
once put into operation will make it pos 
sible for beekeepers to dispose of their 
products just as easily as the farmers can 
dispose of their cream or wheat or hogs. 
F. Jager, St. Bonifacius, Minn. 
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a. This date, November 30, 
Louisiana finds the nectar-producing 
flowers of Louisiana at an end with the 
exception of the asters. These plants will 
continue to bloom in sheltered places un- 
til January 1. Winter came upon us ex- 
ceptionally early this year. The first cold 
siap reached here November 21, and for 
mornings the mercury 
reached 32° and under. One morning it 
touched the 29° mark. This is unusual 
Louisiana. The _ bee- 


four successive 


for November in 
keepers, however, were prepared for it, 
and if there were any who lacked winter 
stores it was their own fault, as the fall 
honey flow was never better than this 
Most of the colonies of the state 
more after Sep- 


year. 
averaged 40 pounds or 
tember 1, and one apiarist told me that 
he had extracted 44,000 pounds from the 
fall flow alone. He has less than 600 
eclonies. 
The past 
good for honey production and some fine 


season has been unusually 
crops have been gathered. The average 
pounds per colony will reach more than 
115 pounds per modern hive. 

This fall’s honey flow was accompanied 
with an unusual amount of swarming. 
Early in September I saw in one day 
before—a 


something I had never seen 


swarm of bees before 5 o’clock in the 


morning and one after 7 o’elock in the 
evening, and both large ones. 

Our only trouble down here is the num- 
ber of different kinds of honey. From 
carly spring to late Oetober a beekeeper 
may collect a half-dozen different shades 
and flavors of honeys. Our only hope is 
a blending plant that will give us one 
color and flavor. This has been prom- 
ised the beekeepers by a New Orleans 
biscuit company, the beekeepers to fur 
nish a certain quantity of honey to assure 
the blenders a reasonable profit for their 
services. The amount asked is very small 
and there is no doubt that it will enable 
the honey-producer to receive a much 
greater profit on his honey than he has 
been able to receive heretofore. There is 
no use of selling honey for the low prices 
received this year, when, by all co-operat- 
ing, all will be benefited ——E. C. Davis, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Western Ohio The weather in 


northwestern Ohio 
has been very favorable, up to this date, 
December 3, for the growth of honey 
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plants. The clovers are in good condition 
for winter. Bees had a splendid flight 
yesterday, and those who are wintering 
their bees in cellars are taking advantage 
of this in moving their colonies into the 
eellar. Nearly all our beekeepers are win 
tering in packing cases, four colonies to 
the case. In getting ours ready for win- 
ter we had on each colony a food-cham 
ber crammed full of the season’s choicest 
honey. In placing this honey in the brood- 
chamber we had considerable left, which 
We had no heat 
in the extracting room except that which 
that was used 
to heat the unecapping knife and run the 
capping-melter. Work necessarily 


slower than usual, but a fair job was done 


we extracted quite late. 


was generated by a stove 


was 


and but little more than the usual amount 


of honey was left in the combs. 
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¥ Extracting Combs Stored for ¥ 
¥ Winter While Wet. ¥ 
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The combs were stored wet just as they 
came from the extractor. We have prac 
ticed this for the last two seasons. There 
is seareely any loss as the bees will make 
good use of these wet combs when the 
supers are put on next spring. And if 


it happens that disease is present in the 


apiary it will not be spread nearly so 


much as by the wholesale cleaning of wet 
the bees.—F. Del 


combs by Leininger, 


phos, Ohio. 


. From weather 


Quebec 


1) in this part of the country have been 


many angles 


eonditions (to date, December 
rather unfavorable for the beekeeper, and 
doubtful if 


about here are going into winter quarters 


it is some of the apiaries 
in the best of condition, especially those 
having a large percentage of old queens. 
Following the few warm days we had in 
the late fall, a 


came when the 


change in temperature 
weather became very cool 
and snow flurries were frequent with the 
result that many apiaries still remained 
on their summer stands waiting for the 
traditional last flight. However, the lar 
ger apiaries were heavily fed and well 
packed previous to the cold spell. This 
would that bee 
keepers in the North are practicing out 


indieate more and more 
door wintering. 


Now we are passing through the rest- 
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ing period with the bees, and the bee 
to forget the details 
which help to build up a suecessful busi 
Have the entire plant overhauled 
and everything in readiness for another 


man is apt many 


ness. 


season, order supplies early and have them 
assembled during winter. The long even 
ings ean be occupied hy 
for, 


upon us 


reading 
the 


there is 


good 
active sea 
little time 
Thomas Wood 
Quebee 


bee literature, when 


son dawns 
for reading or shop work. 


Anderson, Hemmingford, 


“Western New ‘York * l#te heavy 


honey flo w 
from aster put colonies in fine shape so 


far as young bees and amount of stores 


are concerned, but as to the quality of 
stores we are not quite as satisfied. Gold 


enrod and aster constitute fully 60 per 
cent of the winter stores of most bees 
in western New York. During twenty 
five yvears of beekeeping I never saw 
asters yield anything like they did the 
past fall. In one yard that we stripped 
of supers on September 28, at the sug 


gestion of Mr. R. V. Cox, of Sloansville, 
N. Y., who was helping us for a few 


days, we put about 20 shallow supers of 
foundation on as many colonies that were 
very strong in bees just to give them a 
Mueh to our 
we found these all filled and capped with 


clustering place. surprise 


water-white honey when, early in No 
vember, we again visited this yard to 


place the hives in the winter cases, From 
the 20 supers we extracted 570 pounds of 
what we believe was aster 


pure honey 


gathered during the month of October. 


This is an average of nearly 30 pounds 
per colony, besides having their brood 
chambers crowded full. This is an amount 
nearly equal to the season’s average. Had 
we had supers on all during this flow un 
doubtedly we would have secured many 
tons of this honey, but as it was these 
were the only supers we had on. 

had 
able odor, although it 


honey 


This aster a very disagree 
had a 
flavor. <A 


taken into the house and after being on 


beautiful 


color and a fair comb was 


the table was set into the pantry. A few 
hours later the Mrs. started a house 
cleaning, thinking that a dead rat must 
be in the house somewhere. 

Clover prospects at this time are good 


H. M. 


for another 


ville, N. Y. 


year. Myers, Ransom 
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Ontario The weather is very fine for 

° this season of the year (Dec. 
10) in Ontario. To date the lowest tem- 
perature we have had was 10° above zero 
and that for only a short time one morn- 
ing. While the weather has been too cold 
for bees to have a flight since early No- 
vember, judging from past experiences, I 
think such conditions are ideal for win 
tering here in our latitude. Of course we 
would not mind seeing the bees have a 
flight more before steady winter 
sets in, but even if a flight day does not 
come for a few months, we do not worry 
any on that account. 

Our own bees are in many cases ab- 
normally strong in numbers, bees crowd 
ing the entire hive and showing up at 
every corner when the temperature is 
15° above zero or thereabouts. Although 
we aimed to have all colonies heavy with 
stores, there is a possibility that many of 
these extremely strong colonies may run 
out of stores. The honey flow was steady 
through much of the month of August, 
but not heavy at any time. For some 
reason the queens seemed to lay very 
heavily all that time and the loss of old 
bees did not seem as great as usual. At any 
rate, I many extremely 
strong colonies for winter as this year. 


once 


never had so 


A normal condition that would at least 
be my choosing if I had my way, is to 
see sealed honey over the entire upper 
part of the hive when the quilt is rolled 
back at this time of year. Bees if at all 
visible should be at least two or three 
inches below the tops of the combs and 
snugly clustered. This year if I take a 
look into these real strong colonies all 
I see is bees and more bees, right up to 
the top of the top-bars. 
is no use worrying, but candidly I do not 


However, there 


feel satisfied over the matter. 
The Ontario convention is a thing of 
the past once more. To us who live here 
this function seems to end the work of 
the past year and usher in the problems 
of the next. The meeting was not quite 
so well attended as usual, which is only 
what can be expected, taking into con 
sideration the low ebb of the business of 
beekeeping at present. But a fair at 
tendance was in evidence all three days, 
and I noticed when I left in the after 
noon in order to get the bus for home 
that a nice sized audience was still there 
at 4:30 p. m., the last session. 
Among those “from over the line” were 
our old friends Adams and Myers, of Ran 
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somville, N. Y., and with them they had 
brought over Mr. John DeMuth, of New 
York state, and Mr. Gould, one of the 
state apiary inspectors. Our old friend, 
Mr. Geo. S. Demuth, editor of Gleanings, 
was also there again and gave much use- 
ful information from the fund he has 
stored up after many years’ work in the 
field of apiculture. 

Dr. Barnard, president of the American 
Honey Institute, was also present and 
gave instructive talks relative to the mat- 
ter of popularizing the uses of honey as 
a daily food of the masses. Dr. Barnard 
does not shoot over the heads of an audi- 
ence, even if he is a highly educated gen- 
tleman, and this no doubt explains the 
earnest attention he received to his dif- 
ferent addresses. 

From western Canada we had for the 
first time, if I am correct, Mr. Pugh, of 
Saskatchewan, and Mr. MeGregor and 
Mr. Newton, from Manitoba. These gen- 
tlemen are live wires and it was a pleas- 
ure to meet them even if these western 
provinces are surely producing immense 
quantities of honey and naturally curtail- 
ing the demand for Ontario’s product. 
But this is just what every true Canadian 
should welcome as no part can live to 
itself. Certainly, if I were a younger man, 
I should enjoy going to the west if it 
offers better opportunities in beekeeping 
than our own province. If there I would 
produce carloads of honey each year if 
possible, even as we have been doing here 
in Ontario for many years. I think there 
is no question but that the best thinking 
element among beekeepers, as well as 
others, will be pleased instead of peeved 
to see our western provinces prospering 
not only in beekeeping lines but in all 
other pursuits as well. 

The western men were especially inter- 
ested in a “get-together” movement with 
Ontario beekeepers to see that prices are 
not ruinously cut in when 
such is not at all necessary. Mr. Newton, 


competition 
who is president of the Manitoba Bee 
keepers’ Association, assured me that for 
many years there would be a demand for 
Manitoba 
and the other western provinces as many 


earloads of Ontario honey in 


from Ontario demand our Ontario clover 
Large dealers in the West assure 
So it would be of 
mutual benefit to all concerned if some 


honey. 
me of the same thing. 

understanding could be arrived at along 
the lines suggested by our western breth 
ern.—J. L. Byer, Markham, Ontario. 
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BEE Heads of Grain from Different Fields 








Newspaper Stories By spending the small 
About Honey sum of $5.00 for a 

little advertisement 
in an Indianapolis paper I got a full eol- 
umn front-page write-up free of cost. 
This paper covers the best section of In- 
dianapolis and has a circulation of 10,000. 
This was my first attempt to get free 
publicity, but the editor assured me the 
story was so interesting that he was glad 
to publish it free. The story of bees and 
honey no doubt could be placed in thou- 
sands of other papers if the beekeepers 
would merely supply it.—Orin 
Carmel, Ind. 


Jessup, 


—-n Ao 


Keeping Mr. Arant’s article, page 
Entrances Dry 713, of the November, 

1928, issue, about rain 
protection is appreciated. Here in Mas- 
sachusetts dry entrances enable the bees 
to go quickly to the fields between show- 
ers in the vital hours of spring. We built 
porch roofs to hang on the front of each 
hive, but discarded them for a small stone 
placed between each inner cover and the 
telescoping cover, over the entrance, thus 
sloping the cover toward the back of the 
hive. The stone will be replaced by a 
block nailed in one end of each telescope 
A. M. Southwick, Waban, Mass. 


cover. 
—a wo. 
Bees Bred The warm weather in the 


Latein Fall fall caused dandelion and 
some fruit trees to bloom. I 
had a plum tree that bloomed the second 


time after September. Brood-rearing 
kept up wonderfully, and the fellow who 
has colonies light in stores is liable to be 
out of luck when spring arrives if he 
didn’t do any feeding. We all know that 
it is foolish to depend on a late honey 
flow where colonies are light in stores. 
Better feed in time and, if a late flow 
comes on, give a super. After I was 
through extracting I put my supers back, 
and they were again filled to the brim. I 
will leave the super on permanently.- 
John H. Lohr, Hanover, Pa. 
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Early Description Beekeepers will re- 
of Bees in member that a num- 
America ber of years ago there 


appeared several ar- 
ticles from men who knew considerable 
about the history of the honeybee to the 
effect that there is a native American , 
species. One of the local Texas historians 
in translating Spanish documents in the 
city of Mexico has found a reference to 
bees in the year of 1560. The writer of 
the letter was in an exploration expedi 
tion which was located at that time in 
what is now Texas. The writer 
states that in that locality there were 
many bees and that he was sending to 
the city of Mexico with the letter a sam- 
ple of the honey. I suspect that this ref- 
erence is of honey ants or of the stingless 
bee. However, I think that the clew is 
worth following up.—H. B. Parks, San 
Antonio, Tex. 


west 





Queen Bee Excluder 
wired to flonge of bark 


Type of hive recommended for natives in Africa as an improvement over the kind now used. It is 
made of bark. The improvement over the kind now used is the insertion of a sheet of queen 


excluding metal near one end as illustrated. 


These hives are fastened to limbs of trees 
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Sky-scraper The inclosed picture indi 
Hives eates how we tier up our 

hives here in Minnesota. If 
I should send you a picture of our tallest 
one you might not believe it. The dark 
colored boxes are freshly painted a bright 
yellow, while the tops and bottoms are 
painted bright blue. The queen-execluders 
are painted bright red and the ventilated 
escapes are painted blue. It might be in 
teresting if I should write an article on 
why I have changed from the conven 
tional white in my yards, and when the 
work is more out of the way I plan to 
do this.—B. L. Morehouse, Morris, Minn. 


—= A OS 


Producing The accompanying illus 
Orange Honey tration shows one of our 

eight yards in the heavy 
citrus section of Florida. This yard, lo 
cated in a large orange grove and across 
the road from a young grove, averaged 
almost 200 pounds of orange honey per 
colony. Another yard of 50 colonies, one 


and a half miles beyond the young grove, 





made considerably more than 200 pounds 
during the season, filling three hive-bodies 
in 30 days. If you will notice, the hives 
stand on building tile, which makes them 
proof from fire and rot, two things we 
have to guard against on account of the 


wet and dry sezsons. The spaces on the 





stand hetween the hives provide a place 
for the supers, which ean not be placed 
on the sandy ground, All of our equip Mr Morehouse sends this picture instead of 
ment is ten-frame_ standard. House & one showing the tallest hive, explaining that 
he fears the story told by the tallest one might 


Haynes, Dundedin, Florida. oh tx taiketeedl 














One of a series of eight apiaries belonging to House & Haynes, located among the orange groves 
in Florida 
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Upper—J. M. Cutts, Montgomery, Alabama, frames his face with bees and poses for the camera 

Lower—Group taken at a meeting in Wisconsin several years ago. Standing, from left to right 

V. G. Milum, H. F. Wilson, Geo. S. Demuth, Colin P. Campbell, E. F. Phillips, E. S. Miller, and L, 
P. Whitehead. Seated, left to right, E. R. Root, Malitta D. Fischer, and C. P. Dadant 
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Editors 





The American Honey Producers’ League 
sponsored an exhibit of honey which was 
shown at the annual convention of the 
American Dietetic Association, which met 
at the Willard Hotel, in Washington, 
D. C., October 29 to 31. 

The beekeepers’ program during Farm 
and Home Week at the Kansas State 
Agricultural College will be abandoned 
this year in order that many of the bee 
keepers may attend the American Honey 
Producers’ League convention at Sioux 
City, Iowa, on February 7, 8, and 9. 

The Kellogg Company will soon put out 
a new booklet on honey entitled “Honey 
Crisp Sundae,” copies of which, we under- 
stand, will be furnished free to beekeep- 
ers who will distribute them, thus extend- 
ing the remarkable assistance this great 
organization has given to the honey in- 
dustry. 

The North Dakota Agricultural College 
again announces a practical correspond 
ence course in beekeeping, such as has 
been so successfully carried on during the 
past few years. Enrollments from other 
states will be accepted by the North Da- 
kota Institution as long as the number 
does not become too large. Instruction 
is free and reading material will be sup- 
plied free of charge. The only charge 
made for these courses is that of the cost 
of postage, paper, and mimeographing. 
Full particulars regarding this course can 
be had by writing to the Department of 
Correspondence Couses, Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo, North Dakota. 

The annual Short Course in beekeeping 
at the New York State College of Agri- 
eulture will be held during the week be- 
ginning January 28. The special topic 
for the week is honey, and an effort will 
be made to discuss this interesting food 
in a non-technical manner so that those 
who attend may be able to utilize the 
facts presented in increasing their sales 
and in interesting the consuming public 
in the beekeepers’ product. Beekeepers 
everywhere who can attend will be wel- 
come and there is no charge for the 
course. Rooms at reasonable prices will 
be available and a good time can be 
promised all who attend. This short 
course is unique in that it deals with hon- 
ey and the marketing end of the business 
instead of the production end. 


The Iowa Agricultural College, Ames, 
Iowa, offers a short course for beekeep- 
ers during the Farm and Home Week, 
January 29, 30, 31, and February 1. The 
schedule each day will be composed of 
six lectures, one of which will be illus- 
trated. Special attention is to be given to 
the problems of those desiring to make a 
start with bees and those who have a 
few colonies but want to keep them well. 
Topics for discussion will include better 
stock, races of bees, requeening, swarm 
control, diseases, and wintering. Prob- 
lems of concern especially to large pro- 
ducers will be presented by speakers of 
rational repute. 

Dr. Barnard, President of the American 
Honey Institute, finally succeeded in hav 
ing Commander Byrd’s expedition to the 
South Pole supplied with honey. His ef- 
forts in this direction were mentioned 
editorially in this journal last month. It 
will be remembered that an effort was 
made to supply this honey before Com 
mander Byrd left New York, but this was 
not successful. Dr. Barnard then cabled 
A. H. Davis, President of the New Zea- 
land Beekeepers’ Association, suggesting 
that adequate stores of honey be added 
to the food supply of the expedition to 
the South Pole. The New Zealand Bee 
keepers’ Association responded to this 
suggestion by supplying Commander Byrd 
with a quarter of a ton of honey, which 
is now in the Antarctic region. 

Among the meetings of beekeepers 
scheduled for January are: Utah State 
Beekeepers’ Association at Ogden, on 
January 8 and 9; Nebraska Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association at the Agricultural 
College, Lincoln, January 8 and 9; North 
Dakota Beekeepers’ Association, Agricul- 
tural College, Fargo, January 15 to 18; 
(this is during the week of the short 
course, which begins on January 14); 
the New Jersey Beekeepers’ Association, 
at the W. C. T. U. rooms, 214 East State 
Street, Trenton, Janary 17 and 18; Ten- 
nessee Beekeepers’ Association at Hotel 
Hermitage, Nashville, January 18; Penn- 
sylvania Beekeepers’ Association, at Har- 
risburg, January 23 and 24; the North 
Carolina Beekeepers’ Association at State 
College, Raleigh, Jan. 24 and 25; the Man- 
itoba Beekeepers’ Association, Royal Alex- 
andra Hotel, Winnipeg, Jan. 29 and 30. 
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~ ~ Talks to Beginners ~ -~- 
f Geo. S. Demuth 





Ever since primitive man robbed the 
first bee-tree there have been each year 
a new group of enthusiastic beginners in 
beekeeping. Whether primitive man en- 
tered this fascinating field with as much 
enthusiasm as the beginner of today is 
not known because there are no records 
of his activities; but the oldest literature 
now in existence indicates that men and 
women in ancient times who pried into 
the mysteries of the life of the honey- 
bee were filled with enthusiasm similar 
to that of the beginner today. 

While an intensive study of the life of 
the honeybee is well worth while for its 
own sake, in this practical age the ques 
tion of profits is usually also considered 
and is, in some cases, the prime consid- 
Therefore in these Talks, which 
given each month until and in- 
cluding the October attempt 
will be made to answer the many perplex- 
ing problems in the minds of the eager 
questioning throng composing the 1929 
class of beginners in beekeeping concern- 
ing the management of their colonies for 
best results in surplus honey, as well as 
practical hints here and there for those 
older in the craft. The pleasure and the 
educational features will come to the be- 
ginner without the necessity of special 
instruction along this line. 

Who Can Succeed in Beekeeping? 

Beekeeping is being successfully con- 
ducted by some children who are scarce- 
lv able to lift a hive, as well as by the 
the aged. Many boys and girls are pay 
ing their way through college with bees, 
while men and women in all walks of life 
are successfully managing colonies of bees, 
some keeping only a few colonies while 
others are making beekeeping their sole 
occupation. There are even a few totally 
blind but successful beekeepers, and the 
first large commercial apiary the writer 
ever saw was successfully operated by a 
remarkable beekeeper who could not 
walk, but made his way among the hives 
con a wheel-chair. Apparently the most 
important qualification for successful bee- 
keeping is a great enthusiasm for the 
work. 


eration. 
will be 
issue, an 


Where Bees May be Kept 
Bees can be kept successfully in almost 
all localities suitable for habitations of 
rman. Some localities are much better 


than others on account of the greater 
abundance of nectar-bearing plants, to- 
gether with climatic conditions favorable 
to the secretion of nectar; but it is often 
surprising how much honey a colony of 
bees will store in a locality where nectar- 
bearing plants are scarce. Perhaps the 
best place to locate the hives is a remote 
corner of an old-fashioned orchard on 
the farm or a corner of the wood-lot, but 
thousands of colonies are kept in villages, 
towns, and cities. Even in some of our 
larger cities bees are kept in atties and 
on roofs of buildings, where they forage 
among the flowers in parks and on vacant 
Icts. Since bees often travel 
or more from the hive in foraging for 
nectar, it is not necessary that nectar- 
bearing plants be in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the hive. 
Making a Start with Bees 

In the South the beginner may well ob- 
tain his colony or colonies this month if 
he so desires. In the North there is no 
hurry about this, since it is several 
months before their active season starts. 
Both in the South and in the North be 
ginners may well devote their spare time 
during the winter months to a careful 
study of beekeeping lierature. This will 
make it possible to see much more when 
actual observations of the colony can be 
made in the spring. 
no good reason why the beginner even in 
the North should not purchase a colony 
or colonies of bees this month. 

Literature Recommended 

Each beginner should have in addition 
to his bee journal a good up-to-date book 
on beekeeping for reference. Also, by 
writing to the Bureau of Entomology, 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., asking for all the 
available bulletins on beekeeping appli 
cable to the region, beginners may ob- 
tain a large amount of excellent litera- 
ture on bees free. Some of these bulle- 
tins which are no longer available for 
free distribution may be had from the 
Division of Publications at Washington 
for 5 cents or 10 cents apiece. In addi- 
tion to this, it is well to write to the 
state agricultural college asking for bul- 
letins on beekeeping, since the bulletins 
issued by the state are especially appli- 
cable to conditions within that state. 
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Honey for Babies 

While you are making your resolutions 
for 1929, just add another to the effect 
that you will do your 
share to interest moth- 
ers in feeding honey to 
their babies. Of course, 
there should be many 
other honey resolutions. 
It has been my privilege 
to help make up baby 
feeding formulas this 
past year, making notes 
on his reaction to the same. This baby 
will be known as Buddy in the remain- 
der of the story which is based entirely 
upon daily and even hourly observations. 





Buddy was born early in September of 
1927 and now is just a few months past 
a year. He was unfortunate right off the 
start by being what was called a “colic 
baby,” and although three specialists 
were called in to help him, all seemed un- 
able to do much other than say “a most 
unusual case,” or “a violent prolonged 
eolie case,” and recommended this, that, 
and the other thing only to prolong the 
seige for both Buddy and his mother. 

First Buddy was breast fed and while 
somewhat colicky then but not serious, 
the specialist advised his parents to put 
him on SMA. SMA is a commercial prep 
aration put out by a Cleveland baby hos- 
pital. Chemically it was supposed to be 
more like mother’s milk than any other 
commercial preparation. But alas, what 
terrible results after the first day’s use of 
this combination. Buddy suffered ex- 
treme dysentery and despite the mother’s 
disapproval, the specialist insisted that he 
be kept on this formula a week. At the 
end of that time, he, too, was convinced 
that it was not the right food, and so he 
and another specialist suggested Dextro- 
maltose. This was the No. 3 type of this 
preparation and was made up in the regu 
lar formula recommended for a_ two 
months’ old baby. Same results—dysen 
tery and extreme gas pains. Next they 
insisted that he be given the lactic acid 
formula to which was added a commer- 
cial combination rich in calcium which 
they declared was deficient in Buddy. But 
when they insisted that this formula be 
made up with Karo, the mother rebelled. 


She told that doctor that the formula 
might be all right, but she would use hon- 
ey instead of the Karo. The doctors did 
not agree that honey would be a good 
substitute for Karo, but said sugar would 
be as good and that the reason they rec- 
ommended Karo was that it is rich in min- 
erals and has a decided laxative effect. 

Mildly flavored Wisconsin clover honey 
was provided for Buddy’s diet. This for 
mula was much better than either of the 
previous two and eliminated the dysen 
tery trouble, but the colic still remained. 
After investigating and talking to other 
mothers, I advised that Buddy be given 
a thicker milk combination made of oat- 
meal, milk, water, and honey. This for 
mula will be given later and has worked 
just fine with Buddy. It has been given 
other mothers and they also report it very 
successful, some of them having tried at 
least six other combinations which did 
not agree with their babies. 

Buddy still gets this combination in 
addition to other foods and thus far has 
been pronounced A-1 physically and men- 
tally. He is taken to a community wel- 
fare clinic at least once a month to be 
weighed and measured. Then at this 
same clinic a bacteriologist makes a blood 
test and each of his tests have shown a 
high percentage of hemoglobin according 
to the baby standard. 

There is a baby specialist at this clinic 
also a woman doctor, graduate of a very 
prominent eastern medical college, and 
she has checked up on Buddy, too. She 
has written many childs’ welfare bulle- 
tins, but there is not a word about the 
merits of honey in these. When the time 
is ripe I shall see that Buddy’s mother 
gives her a copy of Dr. Luttinger’s orig 
inal article and we hope we ean get her 
co-operation. There is not another oppor 
tunity so big and so widespread in secur- 
ing results as that of getting those in 
charge of health clinics for children to 
recommend honey. 

Buddy has taken this doctor a small 
jar of honey with a cook book for a 
Christmas gift and the next time he goes 
to see her, which will be after New Year, 
we hope she will be more enthusiastic 
over honey. At least, what harm will it 
do to try? The cost and effort are very 
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little, indeed, but the results may be na 
tional in scope. 

Now, then, beekeeper, here are Buddy’s 
formulas, which are safe for you to rec- 
Now that the clinic authorities 
they have en- 
combinations to his mother 
who knows they may recom- 
And if they do, 
how good it will be for the babies because 
we know honey in the right proportion 
helps to fill the necessary requirements 


ommend, 


have seen his progress, 
dorsed his 
and later, 


mend them to others? 


for a correct diet. 
Two Months Old 
Lactic acid formula—HMilk, 20 oz.; water, 8 
oz.; honey, 1 tablespoon; lactic acid, 30 drops. 
right for babies 1 to 6 
months, but the oatmeal formula is better for 


(This formula is all 


colic babies.) Boil the water, strain and mix 
with milk which has been warmed. (If pasteur 
ized milk is not used, be sure you use certified 
or pure cream milk.) Add Allow to 
cool. Milk must be chilled before adding lac 
tic acid to prevent curdling. Lactic acid serves 
to acidify the milk. Milk if not certified or 
pasteurized should be scalded. Scalded milk 
unlike boiled milk, is not constipating nor is 
the food value of the milk essentially altered. 
It is also a safe milk because all ordinary bac- 
teria are killed at this temperature. 
Two Months to Three Months Old 
Three-hour interval for feeding. 
feeding 6 a mh 
oatmeal milk 
months old; 8 a. m., 


honey. 


Time of 
lactic acid milk formula or 
about 4 
water (boiled), about 1 to 


formula ounces at 2 


2 ounces; 9 a. m., milk feeding, 4 ounces at 2 
12 noon, milk feed 
ing, about 4 ounces at 2 months, about 6 ounces 


months, about 6 ounces at 3; 


» 


t 3; 2p. m orange juice* or tomato juice 
(when time for use of entire orange is used, it 
may be sweetened just a very bit with % tea 
spoonful mild honey), 1 teaspoonful daily in 1 
ounce water, increase each week by % teaspoon 
ful until up to juice of 1 orange (use sweet or 
anges if possible; use honey to sweeten); 3 
same as 9 a. Mm. (Sometimes 
milk feeding, same 
as 9 a. m 10 p. m milk feeding 


p. m., milk feeding 
baby will take less); 6 p. m., 


Same as 


Cod Liver Oil 

(From U. S. Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C.. Folder No. 5, 1926, ‘‘Sunlight for Ba 
bies.’’ ) 

In winter time, where it is impossible to be 
daily in the direet sunshine for any consider- 
able period, all infants, whether nursing or ar- 
tificially fed, should be given cod liver oil. 
2-6 weeks, ™% teaspoonful; 6 weeks to 3 months, 
1 teaspoonful twice a day; 3 months to 1 year, 
1% teaspoonfuls twice a day; 1 year to 2 years, 
2 teaspoonfuls twice a day. 

Three Months to Six Months 

Oatmea! milk formula—2 cups oatmeal soaked 
3 hours. Then pound through 
a cheese-cloth or stir through a sieve to be sure 
to get all of starchy element out. Put this on 
sterilized kettle and slowly let 
cook until it becomes the consistency of corn- 
starch pudding. Then thin down gradually with 
1 quart of milk. When completely blended add 
2 tablespoonfuls mild honey and strain; put 
in feeding bottles. 

Four-hour interval: 6 a. m., 


in 4 cups water 


to cook in 


milk feeding; 
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16 a. m., milk feeding; 12 noon, orange juice; 
2p. m., feeding, carrots, 
celery, cooked, mashed, strained, about 2 table 
spoonfuls at 3 months; 3 tablespoonfuls at 4 
and 5 months; 4 tablespoonfuls at 6 months; 
4 p. m., cod liver oil; 6 p. m., milk feeding; 
10 p. m., 2 
months; 


vegetable spinach 


2 


cereal feeding, tablespoonfuls at 3 
3 tablespoonfuls at 4 and 5 months; 4 
tablespoonfuls at 6 months. Plenty of water be 
tween feedings (boiled water) 

Cereal Feeding Formula 
1 pint milk, 1 pint water. Let come to scald 


ing point Add 4 tablespoonfuls Wheatena 
(secant) and 3 level tablespoonfuls Cream of 
Wheat. Keep stirring until it becomes thick 
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Buddy, the honey-fed baby, shows the effects of 
proper diet 
ened. Pineh of salt. Then transfer to double 


boiler and let cook slowly for 2 hours. This is 
then a solid mass. Put away in refrigerator and 
for feeding use 1 cup milk at scalding point, add 
2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of solid cooked cereal, 
mash thoroughly, blend, and run through sieve, 
add 1 tablespoonful of honey to this mixture; 
put in bottle and use nipple in which hole has 
been made the size of pea. This will permit 
baby to get this thick cereal through 
Make up from boiled solid each 
feeding by diluting with milk and adding honey 
Six Months to a Year 

Four-hour interval: 6 a, m., oatmeal, milk, and 
honey formula; 10 a. m., vegetable feeding 
(spinch, carrots, celery); 12 noon, orange juice 
(two ounces diluted, 2 ounces water, % tea 
spoonful honey); 2 p. m., milk feeding; 5 p. m., 
cereal feeding (6 to 8 


cod liver oil; 6 p. m., 
milk feeding; 


from 4 to 6 ounces 


nipple. 
cereal for 


ounces); 9 to 10 p. m water 
(boiled) during the day 
at least 

One egg yolk added to oatmeal milk honey 
formula when cold, 
available to baby. 


increases amount of iron 


Ground cooked liver, either calves or young 


(Continued on page 57.) 
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Bees, Men and Things ~» 


find it here) 





“Our convention was a great success. 
If you and Dr. Phillips could visit us now 
I am sure you would say we have made 
great advancement. 
operative spirit and every corner of the 


We have a good co 
state is represented in our association. 
We had an attendance of 250 this year, a 
fine program, and the 
through 


went 


Hart 


sessions 

a bang.’—Cary W. 

man, Alameda County, Calif. 
“This is not a bee paradise. 


with 


sees are 
kept mostly in small yards largely for 
fertilizing fruit blossoms. I am winter- 
ing 20 colonies of Italian bees. They went 
into winter quarters in fine condition, 
with young queens. I produce 
comb honey only. The past season was a 
poor one, but | got a fair crop. The pre- 
was the best I have ever 
In two seasons I sold partly at the 


mostly 


vious season 
had. 
door and partly at grocery stores from 
17 colonies a year ago and from 18 this 
past year about $600 worth of honey.” 
G. C. Hight, York County, Maine. 

“T was a reader of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture when the Wright 
learning to fly at Kitty 


Brothers were 
Hawk, North 
I am now 78 years old, and 
still keep 40 colonies of bees.” 
Heath, Armstrong County, Pa. 

“Some of the old mossbacks talk about 
factory-made honey in the comb. They 
think that extractors are machines to mix 
up syrup to be sold as honey. One fel 
low just the other day said: ‘That ex 
tracted honey you have been selling is 
just made from extracts of honey same 


Carolina. 
Samuel 








as extracts from flowers.’ Many call it 
artificial honey, but when they are given 
some on a hot biscuit they can not resist 
it. I have sold about 10,000 pounds since 
1 started in the business. I sell mostly 
bulk comb and in shallow frames. We 
have some mighty fine honey produced in 
these parts, but not as fine as some I 
bought from a producer in another state.” 
-Lloyd Baker, Perry County, Ky. 
“This country is filling up nicely with 
sweet clover. Last year I had eleven 
swarms from 30 colonies. This year I had 
20 swarms from 42 colonies and harvested 
about 4000 pounds of honey, with plenty on 
the hives for winter. I leave an extra 
super on for winter and have now 60 colo 
That means about 1800 pounds of 
honey in supers on the hives.”—A. J. 
Freeman, Neosho County, Kans. 


nies. 


“Bees in this locality have gone into 
The 
normal and the 
honey has moved exceedingly well.”—F. 
B. Paddock, Story County, Iowa. 

“There is talk of a 
house in Florida. 


winter quarters in good condition. 
honey crop was almost 


honey clearing 
This will be a great 
thing for stabilizing the industry if pro 
ducers will co-operate and if it is put un- 
der competent management.”—H. W. 
Land, Orange County, Fla. 

“The honey flow in my location oceurs 
some time in May from blueberry. We 
have several light honey flows in July 
and August, but after that month there 
is not even ‘pickin or scratchin’ for bees.” 

-W. W. Cooper, Burlington County, N. J. 
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Cloudy Appearance of Honey in Glass 

Question Can you suggest a treatment to 
prevent the cloudy appearance of honey in 
glass? Under the 
ticles causing the cloudy appearance look like 
air bubbles which neither rise nor sink. I have 
wondered if they might be particles of pollen 
The microscopic bubbles are especially 
troublesome in bottling late 
winter or spring, since a slight fermenta- 
tion may have started in the liquid por 

Earl A. Walldorff, New York 

Answer.—The cloudy appearance of the 
is probably due to 


This trouble is 


microscope the small par- 


honey in 


honey you mention 
microscopic air bubbles. 
quite common in packing honey in glass. 
tion of granulated honey. Such honey 
can be cleared up extent by 
melting it, then allowing it to stand in 
the tank for some time at a temperature 
of about 130 to 140 degrees before run- 
ning the temperature up for bottling. 
This gives time for the bubbles to rise. 


to some 


Otherwise they remain in the honey. 
Great must be taken in 
the small bubbles in this way, since main 


taining a high temperature for a consid 


eare removing 


erable time is liable to discolor the hon 
ey. If any of the cloudiness is caused by 
small particles of foreign matter, the hon 
ey can be cleared by straining it through 
cheese-cloth with 
rather close mesh. This straining must 
be done while the honey is hot in order 
that it may readily pass through the fine 


two thicknesses of 


mesh strainer, 
Robbing Bees During Winter 

Question I have just started with 
and find my hives are full Would it be safe 
to take out any of the honey at this time of 
year?’—M. McClaugherty, Florida 

Answer.—It would not be advisable to 
take away any of the honey from the 
brood-chamber of the hive at this time. 
It the hive has supers which are filled, 
these may be taken off provided the 
brood-chamber contains 30 or 40 pounds 
of honey. Even in that event, it may be 
well to leave the honey on the hive dur 


bees 


ing the winter and early spring in order 
to make sure that the colony has an ample 
supply at all times. Forty or fifty pounds 
of honey may not be too much. When a 
large supply of honey is left, the return 
in surplus honey next year is usually 
much greater than if part had been taken 
Taking away 20 pounds of honey 
times that 


away. 
now might 
much less surplus honey next season, 


result in several 


Spring Management of United Colonies 

Question.——-What is the 
next spring in managing 
the fall as you advise on page 702, 
1928, Robert M. Knoebel, 
vania. 


procedure 
united in 
November 

Pennsyl 


proper 


colonies 


issue ? 
Answer.—Uniting colonies in the fall 
should result in good wintering and rapid 
building-up in the spring. Such colonies 
are able to take advantage of any early 
nectar that may be available, and they 
reach their peak in population quite ear- 
ly. The management in the spring should 
then be such as fits the locality. In a 
locality in which the main honey flow 
from which surplus is stored comes quite 
early, all that is is to make 
sure that each colony has an abundance 
of stores and room to build up rapidly 
In a lo- 
eality having a relatively late honey flow, 
as in the sweet clover region, these extra 


necessa ry 


in time for the main honey flow. 


strong colonies may be divided about six 
weeks previous to the time the main hon- 
ey flow is expected to begin. The queen- 
less portion is, of course, supplied with 
a queen and both divisions should have 
ample stores and room at all times in 
order that they may reach their peak of 
strength at about the beginning of the 
main honey flow. 

Food-chamber Taken Off During Winter 

Question When colonies of bees are placed 
in the cellar without the food-chamber, will 
they winter without starving? I can not carry 
the hives into the cellar with the food-chamber 
on Phoebe C. Way, New York. 

Answer.—If the colonies have 15 to 20 
peunds of stores in the brood-chamber, 
they should have plenty for the time 
they are confined to the cellar. The food- 
chamber can be stored in a dry place, 
preferably in a heated room, then given 
to the bees next spring. When bees are 
wintering well in the cellar they consume 
but little food. In many eases the amount 
of honey consumed during the winter is 
less than 10 pounds, but of course it 
would not be safe to leave so small an 
The food-chamber is no advan- 
provided the 
contains a_ sufficient 
amount of stores. It is of greatest value 
at the time the rearing the 
largest amount of brood in the spring. 
This is usually a month or more after 
the bees have been placed on their sum- 
If there is considerable hon- 


amount. 


tage during the winter 


hrood-chamber 


bees are 


mer stands, 
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ey in the brood-chamber it will not be 
necessary to add the food-chamber in 
your locality until some time in May. 
However, it is infinitely better to have 
the food-chamber in place several weeks 
too early than one day too late. 

Bees Disappear 


Question I have 18 colonies of bees that 
did fine work during the summer. Recently 
I looked at them and found I had only five 


The hives are full of honey and 
plenty of pollen, but not There are not 
even any dead ones in the hive. What caused 
this? —John S. Turner, West Virginia 
Answer.—These colonies may have lost 
their queens some time during the sum 
there egys or young 
rear another, thus 
Parent 


colonies left 


bees. 


mer when were no 
larvac from 
becoming hopelessly 
colonies frequently 
queenless because the young queen was 
lost during her mating flight or because 
of some defect which prevents her from 
mating or from laying fertile eggs. Also, 
in superseding old queens, coloiies some 
times become hopelessly queenless. In 
such cases the colonies dwindle rapidly 
since there are no young bees reared to 
replace those which die of old age. Since 
the old bees die in the field, there are no 
dead bees in the hive. On the arrival of 
cold weather, the remaining bees usually 
disappear. Another possible explanation 
is that of American foul brood. This dis- 
ease kills the young bees before they 
emerge from their cells and colonies in 
advanced stages become weaker and 
weaker until the bees disappear entirely 
or until the little colony becomes discour 
aged and swarms out. If this was the 
cause of the disappearance of the bees, 
you can find the evidence in the combs in 
the form of the dried-down remains of 
the larvae or pupae 
dark-colored the 
the cells. These scales can be seen 
ily by tilting the top of the comb toward 


which to 
queenless. 


hopelessly 


become 


dead which form 


seales on lower sides of 


read 


the eyes in order to see the lower cell 
wall. When evidence of American foul 
brood is found in the hive, the combs 


should be destroyed immediately by burn 
ing and the inside of the hive should be 
thoroughly disinfected. This can be done 
by scorching the inside of the hive with 
a painter’s blow torch or by washing the 
hive thoroughly with soap and water. 
Preventing Foam on Honey 

Question Can you tell me why I have foam 
on top of large honey bottles? I have tried dif- 
ferent ways of filling the jars, but little bubbles 
of air make white foam on top. I do not have 
much trouble with small bottles——-A. L. Du- 
haime, New Hampshire. 


N 
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is the minute air bubbles 
in the honey which cause this trouble. 
Larger air bubbles get into the 
honey when running from one vessel to 
another usually rise to the surface quick- 
ly without causing foam. It is the micro- 
scopic air bubbles which cause the trou- 
ble. Foam can be greatly reduced or elim 


Answer.—It 


which 


inated entirely by permitting the honey 
to stand in a tank after having 
beated to 130 or 140 degrees to permit 


been 


these small bubbles to rise before heating 
to bottling temperature. 
Growing Clover for Bees 

Question. What kind of clover is 
grow for bees? Blankinship, Kentucky. 

Answer.—This depends upon the local 
ity. In the 
mate are favorable for one kind of clover 
and not for another. In the northeastern 
portion of the United States »nd in east 


best to 


Grant 


some localities soil and eli 


ern Canada, white clover and alsike elo- 
ver are among the best honey plants, espe- 
cially in 
lime in the soil. 


considerable 
In the Great Plains, be- 
tween the River and the 
Rocky Mountains, clover is the 
source of most of the surplus honey. In 
portions of the South crimson clover is 
an excellent honey plant. In your local- 
ity, you will probably obtain best results 
from sweet clover. 

Disposition of Unfinished Comb Honey 

Question.—I have some comb honey tha‘ is 
not completely capped. Can I save this until 
next year ?—Cecil Long, Indiana. 

Answer.—If you have in mind giving 
this honey back to the bees next summer 
finished, the answer 
First-class comb honey 


localities having 
Mississippi 


sweet 


in order to have it 
is, don’t do it. 
ean not be produced from old honey given 
back to the bees. By keeping this honey 
in a warm dry place during the winter, 
it ean usually be kept until spring with 
out much granulation, when it is a good 
plan to place these sections over a strong 
colony during the dearth of neetar which 
usually oceurs after fruit bloom, to in- 
duce the bees to remove the honey. It is 
well to uneap the sealed portion to induce 
the bees to take it readily. These combs 
then be means of 
the 
an inch deep. 
bait ; 
placing a row of these sections in the 
middle of the super, the 
duced to begin work in the super more 
readily than if foundation alone is used. 
If these sections are fairly well filled, you 
should be able to sell them as culls. 


shaved 
an uneapping knife, 
about one-fourth of 
then be 


ean down bv 
cells 
They 


combs. By 


leaving 
used as 


can 


bees will be in 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Notices will be 
columns for Te 
you want your 


sified columns, 


inserted in the classified 
per word. You must say 
advertisement in the clas- 
or we will not be responsi- 


sible for errors. For special conditions on 
bee and queen advertising please write 
us. Copy should be received by 15th of 


preceding month to insure insertion. Cash 
with copy if credit has not been previous 
ly established. 


kK 44444444444 


hk 4444444444 


ee oan aaa ooo 
REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 


(Temporary advertisers and advertisers of 


small lots, when discontinued, are not here 
listed. It is only regular advertisers of regu 
lar lines who are here listed when their adver 


tisements are discontinued when they are in 
good standing.) 

M. C. Berry & Co., Wm. G. Blake, H. H. 
3ordelon, Noah Bordner, B. B. Coggshall, H. E. 


Crowther, Miss Fischer, Goodwin's Riverside 
Apiary, Fairmount Apiaries, H. B. Gable, E. F. 
lancock, Valley View Apiaries, Chas. B. Hatton, 
Hoffman & Hauck, Elmer Hutchinson & Son, W 
C. Long, H. N. Major, H. S. Ostrander, L. 
Pearlstone, J. G. Puett & Sons, N. B. Quirin, 


Meyer Toom, M. Voinche, Henry Williams, A. 

G. Woodman Co., Geo. W. York. 

STH TEELE EEE LL R Le eLe | wit 
HONEY FOR SALE 

geeeaneeneonsgenennconeneenes Herienuenssunnnpannontneney teenneeenensecnensntosseennenty w 


‘*‘We do not guarantee the reliability of hon- 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’’—From Our Guarantee and Adver- 
tising Conditions. 

FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. M. 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Buckwheat comb and extracted. 
Write H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 








HONEY FOR ‘SALE, any kind, any quantity. 











The John G. Paton Co., 217 Broadway, New 
York City 

FANCY white clover extracted honey. Prices 
and sample on request. Kalona Honey Co., Ka 
lona, Iowa. 


~ OHIO’S finest extracted “white clover honey. 


Prices on request. Sample, 15c. Geo. Morrison, 
Mandale, Ohio. 
~ EXTRACTED “HONEY “FOR SALE—Clover 


buckwheat, any kind of package Cc. J. Bald 
Y. 


ridge, Kendaia, N. 


HONEY FOR SAL E—All grades, any quan 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Ww ax Company, Inc., 265 
Greenwich | St., New York City. 

HONEY light | 
ber in 60 Ib., 10 Ib. ‘and 5-lb. tins. Write 
prices Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 

FOR SALE 


60-lb. tins, &e 








am- 
for 


Extracted buckwheat honey in 
Special prices in quantity. Fine 
clover honey in all sizes, glass and tin contain 

Babec ock, Fredonia, N _Y. 


ers. F. M 
~ HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. White 
white sage at 12c lb.; white 


clover at 12e Ihb.; 
orange at 14c lb.; extra L. A. sage at lle Ib 





Hoffman & Hauck, Inc., Ozone Park, N. Y. 

FOR SALE. —Light “amber extracted clover 
honey, $10.00 per case. Dr. E. Kohn & Son, 
Grover Hill, Ohio 





~ FOR SALE—Light amber honey of good qual- 
ity in 60-lb. cans. Clover and buckwheat mixed. 
J. F. Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 

WHITE clover and basswood honey 
by the bees. Put up in 60-Ib. cans; 


cases amber Leland Farnsworth, 
Mich. 





blended 
also 30 
Davison, 


EANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE 51 


FOR SALE-—New crop 
R. Towns send, Northstar, 


extracted 
Mich 


honey. D. 


FOR SALE—Clover and buc kwhe at extract- 
ed. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, 

FOR SALE—Clover honey in new 60-lb. cans, 
9tec per lb. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio. 

HONEY FOR SALE—Best quality, lowest 
prices. D. Steengrafe, 116 Broad St., New York. 


FOR SALE—White clover extracted honey in 
60's or pails. W. S. Wiggins, Muir, Michigan. 
FANCY mixed and fancy buckwheat comb 
honey, $4.00 per case. W. L. Spink, Varysburg, 


N. Y 
CLOVER extracted in case of 

lated, 8%c; Hquid, 9e Ib. J. J. 

=o 
CLOVER 


granu 
Lyons, 


120 lbs., 
Lewis, 


honey, none finer, in new 60's, 
liquid, $14.40 per case, f. o. b. here. Wm. F. 
Vollmer, Akron, N ; 

FOR SALE—White clover honey in 60's, 
two per case, at 84c; light amber, 7%c. Rus 
sel Schriver "Mc Gregor, lowa 

FOR SALE—Fine quality amber honey in 
new 60-lb. cans, two to case. Write for prices, 
Geo. M. Sowarby, Cato, N 

CLOVER and buckwheat blend, two thirds 
buckwheat, at 7%e lb. 1-lb. sample, 25c. F. W 


Summerfield, Ohio 


FOR 
honey 
1502 


Grand Rapids, 


SALE—-Michigan’s finest white 
in new 60-lb. Sample, 1l5c¢. C. E 
Stockbridge Ave., Kalamazoo, 


FINE-FLAVORED amber fall honey, 5-Ib, 
pails, large and small lots. Liberal sample, 10c. 
J. B. Hollopeter, Queen-breeder, Rockton, Pa 


~ WHITE clover and basswood honey, 10c per 
pound in 60 cans, two cans per case. Buck- 
wheat, 8c. Lester Dalzell, 622 Russell Ave., 
Flint, Mich. 


FINE buckwheat comb, 
Fine honey 
5-lb. pails, 


clover 
Glover, 
Mich. 








$3.50 in carrier lots. 
from fall flowers, $6.65 per dozen. 
$9.00 per 120-lb. case. Paul D. 
Thompson, Linesville, R. F. D. No. 1, Pa. 


~ NEW CROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available for shipment now. 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, Den 
ver, Colo 

NEW YORK 
ey, buckwheat 
size packages. 
A. I. Root Co 
Syracuse, N. Y 


comb and extracted hon- 
and clover, any quantity, all 
Five-pound pails our specialty. 
of Syracuse, 124 Williams St., 


State 


FOR SALE—Well ripened white sweet clo- 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 


Association, Denver, Colo. 


EXTRACTED 


ducers’ 
greatest 


tupelo—the world's 


honey, never granulates, rich, deliciously fla 
vored. In 32-gal. bbls., one to carlots. Sample, 
20c. Half gal., delivered, $1.85: one gal., $3.55 
M. lL. Nisbet & Bro., Bainbridge, Ga 

OUR 1928 crop of clover extracted honey 
is now ready for the market. Two sixties in a 
case, Say how much vou can use and we will 
be pleased to tell you what we can furnish it 
for. E. D. Townsend & Son, Northstar, Mich. 

HONEY FOR EVERY PURPOSE. We have 
it in any amount, light amber and white clover, 
basswood, sweet clover, buckwheat. Write us 
what vou need and ask for prices. A. I. Root 
Co. of Chicago, 224-230 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, Il. 

EXTRA heavy faney white comb. $5.50 case: 
fancy white, $5.00; No. 1 white, $4.50; No. 2 
white, $3.50; amber, $3.50: fancy buckwheat, 
$4.00; No. 1, $3.50. Packed in carriers of six 


Clover 
Howard, 


cases 


Cc. B 


extracted 10« bu 
Geneva, N. Y 


kwheat, 8c, 
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FOR SALE—White extracted clover honey 
Duvale Brown. Long Branch. N. J. 
FOR SALE—Extracted in 5's or 60's. Write 


for sample and price. C. S. Watts, Monticello 


Ii} 


FIVE hundred colonies with equipment, for 
sale n Michigan. Guaranteed disease free The 
Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss 

FOR SALE Bulk comb and extracted hon 
ey; clover and light amber, best quality. Sam 
ple, 20 Fred E. Hyde. New Canton, Ill 


CHOICE clover honey, six 10-lb. pails, $6.60 
ten cases $60.00 two 60's $10.50: ton lots 


Minnesota 


Minn 


R« Southw Beekeepers’ Asso 


estern 
Ruthton 


matior 


FOR SALE Light 
and flavor. 60-lb. cans, two to the 
lb. cans oe ind 5-lb. cans LO« 1 pound Not 
less than 120 pounds of either size or kind sold 
at these prices, f. o. b. our address. Large half 
pound samples, 25c each. M. ¢ Berry & Co 
Montgomery, Ala 


amber honey of fine body 


case, Be; 10 


— MOM TT 
HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE All our hon 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the Guarantee and Advertis 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture 

We w not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeey 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 
lished his credit with the seller 


and shallow 
Boggs. DeSoto. Box 


White extracted 
honey. W I 


WANTED 
frame 


145 


comt 
Mo 
WANTED 
buckwheat 
Roscoe F 


Whit honey 
Submit samples 
Wixson, Dundee, N 


extracted, and 
and quotations 


WANTED Clover comb, glass-front cases 
preferred Also water-white extracted. E. W 
Peirce Co., 28 W. Main St Zanesville, Ohio 

BEESWAX WANTED Will accept ship 
ments of beeswax at regular market price in 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root Co 
Medina, Ohio 

WANTED \ car or less quantity of white 
honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. S. Bulkley sit 
mingham, Mich 

WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap 





pings for rendering. We pay the highest cash 
and trade prices, ¢harging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W Muth Co Pear! 
ind Walnut St Cincinnati, Ohio 
’ MMT ' 
FOR SALE 
SELLING new extractor, tank, capping mel 


ter, hive saw. Hopkins 

PRINTING for queen breeders and package 
shippers specialty Appeldoorn Hamler, 
Ohio 


MAKE 


Apiary, Otterville, Mo. 


our 


queen introduction SURE One 


SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 

FOR SALE Used 60-lb. honey tins in good 
condition, packed two to the case 45¢ per 
ease, f. o. b. Kansas City, Mo. C. F. Schobert 
& Co Kansas City, Mo 

BEE supplies at factory prices Hoffman 
brood frames, $3.95 per 100. Send for free 
price list today. Schmidt Bee Supply Co 1420 
1422 Hager Ave St. Paul, Minn 

ONE Root 4-frame reversible hand extractor 


with large honey tank, $35.00 
dovetailed hive-bodies used 


each. Yoder 


100 10-frame 
on upper story, 50« 


Greenhouses, Barberton, O. 


ros 
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ROBINSON’S comb foundation will please 
the bees and the price will please the beekeep 
er. Wax worked at lowest rates. E. S. Robinson 
Mayville, Chau. Co., N. Y 

BEST 


quality bee supplies attractive 


prices, prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog on 
request. We buy beeswax at all times and re 
mit promptly. The Colorado Honey Producers 


nver Colo 


METAL EYELETS your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS. METAL EYELETS, per 


Association, De 


1000, 60c. Handy tool for inserting eyelets, 
25c; postage, 3c per 1000. Superior Honey Co 
Ogder Utah 

FOR SALE Fine quality queen-mailing 
cages Root quality bee supplies both comb 
ind extracted honey Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over on M. 53, fifty miles 
north of Detroit Hamilton Bee Supply Co., 
Almont, Mich 

FOR SALE Foundation, bee brushes, comb 
hone eartons, feeders, nailed and painted 
bodies, bottoms, covers and bodies, veils, sec 
tions, a big assortment of frames, excluders, 
comb and extracting supers k. d., and many 
other items in good usable condition Reason 
for selling items, no longer listed in our cata 
log. Prices the lowest anywhere for the value 


You can address G. B 
Wis Albany, N. ¥ 


kana Ark or 


Lewis Co. at Watertown 
Lynchburg, Va Texar 
Sioux City 
Went 


QUEENS FOR SALE 


lowa 


BEES AND 


WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement or it will be satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
eate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale 

PACKAGE BEES, gentle, hardy northern 


Van's Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana 


~ Ql EENS and package bees. ‘‘ Yancey Hus 
tlers."’ Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex. 

PACKAGE BEES April and May delivery. 
Write for prices with special offer. The Crow 


ville Apiaries, Crowville, La. 


WINTER QUEENS 


$1.00 each. I send 


Good tested three-band 


queens anywhere any month 


of the year. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga 
LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 

until June 1 after. $1.00 tested, $2.00. \ 

W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn 


PACKAGE bees and queens. Delivery can be 


gin in March. Certificate. No disease. Good de 
livery guaranteed. Prices moderate. E. P. Stiles 
Pr. O tox 422, Houston, Texas 


Producing 
tip. Pack 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 
large beautiful bees. Solid vellow to 
age bees and nuclei circular 1929 fre Dr 
White Bee Company, Sandia, Texas 


GOLDEN Italian queens for sale. 1, $1.00 
6, $5.00 12, $10.00 100, $75.00. Package 
bees in 20 per cent to book vour order 
for delivery. J. F. Rogers, Greenville 


R. F. D.. No. 3, Ala 


season 


spring 


FOR SALE-—200 colonies bees, equipment 
all new and bees in excellent condition. Cer 
tificate furnished at time of sale. Fuller par 


ticulars write to P. O. Box 
California. 


ITALIAN queens and package bees for spring 


376 


Riverside 


deliver Get our prices and a free package. 
We sell bees according to the price of honey 
We guarantee safe de live Ty and satisfaction 


Health with each 
Mangham Apiaries Co., C. § 
Mangham, La 


certificate 


The 
Prop 


shipment 
Duncan 





viimw 
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BRIGHT three-banded Italian queens. Pack 


age bees. Finest quality. Write for 1929 prices 
Taylor Apiaries, Luverne, Ala. 

OUR bees and queens pay big dividends the 
first year. We can handle any order, any size 


line. Let us 
Brady, Texas 


any time and at 
them to you. R. V. Stearns 


prices 1 name 


WE offer and recommend our 3-lb. packages 


We believe they are as good as can be found 
anywher Our bees ire located along the 
Tombigbee River, where honey comes n all 
three breeding seasons, insuring an abundance 
of young bees. Price, $3.75, with young queen 
Joe C. Weaver & Sons, Cochrane, Alabama 


GOLDEN 


} 
when 


Italian bees and queens. Shipments 
want them after April 10. Govern 
inspected, satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. One 5-lb., five 5-lb 
ten 5-lb., $57.00. Two frames honey and brood, 
with young untested laying queen. Write for 
other size packages. 20‘ now, bal 
later, will book you. Cloverland Apiary 
Prop., Hamburg, La ; 


vou 
ment 


$6.00: $29.00 


prices on 
ance 
D>. A. Coincon 


FOR early spring delivery, 3-banded Italian 


bees and queens. 10 3-lb. with select untested 
queens. $42.50 25 for $100 5 Ibs. on two 
frames brood and honey with queen, $6.50. To 
quarantined states and Canada will ship on 


sugar syrup. Government health certificate with 





each shipment. Safe delivery guaranteed. 15% 
with order. Write for discount on 50 or more 
packages Oscar Maveux Hamburg La 
GOLDEN Italian queens and nuclei (or pack 
ag bees for 1929. The big, bright, hustling 
kind (the kind that get the honey) Satisfied 
customers everywhere. Untested, $1.00 each: 6 


Tested 
Two-frame nuclei or two-pound 
queens, $4.50 each: ten or more 
Safe arrival guaranteed. Health 


for £5.00 12 $10.00 100, $75.00 
$2.00 each 


package with 
$4.00 each 


certificate furnished. I F. Day Honoraville, 
Ala 

Healthy package bees light three-banded 
stock, government health certificate. with safe 
delivery and full weight guaranteed. A 3-pound 


package with select young queen on a frame of 


honey and brood (with queen introduced, sub 
ject to be laying en route), $4.50 10 pkgs 
$42.00; 25 pkgs $100.00. Add 50c for extra 
pound of bees and 60c for extra frame of 
brood Standard Hoffman frames only 20° 
books order. The Liberty Apiary, Hamburg, La 


EARLY PACKAGE BEES AND HIGHEST 


Grade Italian Queens the kind that PAY YO! 
\ PROFIT the first season. Our only business 
is bees and queens. We do not produce honey 
deal in supplies or sell off a few old bees in 
the spring as a_ side-line Our colonies are 
worked exclusively for the production of 


YOUNG 
bees for 


VIGOROUS 
PACKAGES 


and HEALTHY 


Colonies are drawn on 


worker 


ibout every two weeks from March 20th to 
June 20th Two and three pound package 

$1.00 per pound Select three-band Italians 
$1.00 each. 10° will book order and reserve 
shipping date. Large orders booked in advance 
will receive special prices. We guarantee both 


safe 
tonwood 


IN C 


Wing. Cot 
BREEDER 


arrival and satisfaction. J. E 
Calif. MOST NORTHERN 
ALIFORNIA 


HELP WANTED 


BOY wanted to help in queen yard. Will pay 
small wages and board. FE. F. Da 


Ala 
WANTED Young man of good 


Honoraville 


habits to 


work with bees season 1929. Some experience 
n queen-rearing preferred. | L.. Lane Tru 
mansburg, N. ¥ 

WANTED-—Young man to assist with bees 
and a little farm worl \ good chance to learn 


have 14 outwards. N. lL. Stevens & Sor 


Center, N. Y 


as we 
Venice 


BEE CULTURI 53 
|~ Sour Honey Dept. | 


Me and Ab are both at our lumber yard 
jobs, and what’s the any 
more? Nobody needs to be Merry 
Christmasin or Happy New Yearin us. 
The clouds are trailin lower with us every 


use of writin 


thin 


day and every day. 

Paul W. Dempsey, Field Superintendent 
of the Market Field Station of 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, and 


Garden 


writes as fol 


how much else I can’t say, 
lers: 
Can you beat this 
(Continued on page 56 
" wtiit i] 
WANTED Experienced beekeeper also 


isalia, Calif 


helper. Route A, Box 154, \ 
WANTED 

helper for season of 

lar Ridge, N. Y 


with bees as 
Lamkin, Pop 


Young man to work 
1929. F. D 


WE need an experienced, temperate, reliable 
man to help with the care of several hundred 
colonies and mail-order sales business. Possible 
permanent job for man. State 
age, experience, height and salary 
expected Ray C. Wilcox 


WISH to 


strong, active 


and weight 
Odessa, N 


exchange reference with trustwor 


thy young man of good habits, desiring experi 
ence in out-apiary work. State qualifications and 
wages. Board and lodging provided. Archie L 


Coggshall, Slaterville Road, Ithaca, N. Y 


“WANTED 
of good habits 


voung healthy man 
extracted-honey 


Farm-raised 
exper ienced in 


production and acquainted with brood diseases 
We operate 800 or more colonies under strictly 
modern and highly efficient methods Give 
age, weight, height, experience along agricul 
tural lines, especially honey production; also 
full references as to experience and character, 
and wages expected in first letter, or expect no 
reply. The Hofmann Apiaries, Janesville, Minn 
POOUUADANE SLANT Lil} ! 
SITUATION WANTED 

WANTED—Position with large honey pro 
ducer or queen-breeder by single young man 
Lawrence Robins, Mt. Sterling, Il 

meena | 

SMALL STOCK, FUR, ETC. 

jceenevovenenvencocnevoouenerscceesessoneeeearoneeesnnnnes 

LEARN FOX TRAPPING | have a system 
different from all others, and gets the slyest 
Works on bare ground or ten feet of snow | 


Welch 


guarantee fox or no pay. F. Q. Bunch 
Minnesota 


BEEKEEPERS, NOTICE—Make your winter 


spare time pay trapping fox and mink like I 
do. Catch mink alive without box traps. Meth 


Ralph An 


work or no pay 


Minn 


ods guaranteed to 
Red Wing 


derson 


MMT 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TO TRADE Land for bee 


Prefer bees lo 

cated in southern California. Address box 173 
Claremont, Calif 

WILL exchange package bees for good real 

estate, or anything valuablk Van's Honey 


Farms, Hebron, Indiana 


FIRE—No more fires, new method of ren 
dering wax. Capping melter, liquefies honey, 
and bee feeder. Send for cireular. Geo Pratt, 


2235 Penn 


Topeka Kan 
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HONEY CONTAINERS 








Continental Honey Containers make 
astrong appeal to your customers and 
assure the Honey reaching them in 
excellent condition. And in this com- 
petitive age their economy is most 
important to you. Eve sry can is care- 
fully tested to insure against leaks. 


These Distributors 


The Brock Store 
Decatur, Ind 


A. G. Woodman Co 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Supply Co 
San Antonio, Tex 
Sioux City, 


. . Superior Honey Co. Tocarkan, 
Carl F. Buck peg ee egy Texarkana 
Walla Walla, Was! Seattle. Wash J. W. Reid 

Uvalde, Tex. 


Mountain States Honey 
Prod Ass'n 
Boise, Idaho 


Dadant & Sons 
Hamilton, Il 


Lone Star Bee G. B. Lewis 
Watertown, Wis. 
Albany, N. Y. 


Company Standard Lumber Co. 


Lym hburg, Va. 


Burrows Hdwe. 
Beeville, Tex. 








Made in several styles and sizes to bet- 
ter meet your needs. Complete infor- 
mation, prices, terms or samples may 
be secured through any of the distrib- 
utors listed below, or any of our 
offices. Be sure you buy Continental 


Quality. 


Are Ready to Serve You: 


A. I. Root Co. of Iowa 


Winona, Min Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Magill & Co. 

Fargo, N. Dak. A. I. Root Company 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Chicago, Ill. 

San Antonio, Tex. 


Sioux Honey Ass'n 
Sioux City, Ia. 


North Dakota Bee 
Co. Supply Co. 
Moorhead, Minn 


Fred W. Muth Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY, INC. 
1622 West North Avenue, Chicago, II1. 


DETROIT JERSEY CITY 


LOS ANGELES ST, 


LOUIS CINCINNATI 





wea 
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Get Running’s Bees Pac age Bees 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 5 
PACKAGES and NUCLEI For April and May 
The kind WE use in our extensivé Michi- Delivery 


gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 





ALL ITALIAN STOCK Pure three-banded Italian honey-gatherers 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for hon- with select young laying queens of our 
WIGHT. “Let ws ale aaee abies peng own production. You can not buy better 


quantity. bees, queens, or service. 
Address until January 1 
David Running, Filion, Mich. 


After Jan. 1, Sumterville, Alabama 


One thousand colonies and sixteen years’ 
experience in the package shipping 
business to draw from. 


Let us quote you prices. 


W. D. Achord 


Fitzpatrick : : Alabama 





The Apiarist’s Friend 


GERMAN SCYTHES AND SICKLES, with Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 


| 
‘Dangel cutting edge, permit cutting of grass t t Co. Practice in Patent Office 
in the apiary with minimum disturbance of the a en and Court. 
colonies. Catalog on request CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
The Marugg Co., Dept. B, Tracy City, Tenn. | MacLachlan Building, Washington, D. C. 


| 


TAfTrerTt Rance 200 RRA FRA FA Fc accaF evn Tanti aS 60 


A Great Bargain! 


Hunt? Fish? Trap? 
Love the Outdoors? 


If You Do--- 


Here is your chance to get that greatest of all 
magazines for woodsmen—‘‘HUNTER-TRADER 
TRAPPER’’—at the lowest possible bargain. 
Regular price is strictly $2.00 per year. By mail- 
ing us the coupon below you can get this great 
outdoor magazine for one year, The Farm Journal 
for one year, and Gleanings in Bee Culture for 
one year—all for $1.75.If you are a subscriber 
to any of these journals now, you can accept this 
offer, and your subscription will be advanced one 
year from date of present subscription expira- 
tion of any one of them 





Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio Date 
Enclosed is $1.75, for which please send me Hunter-Trader-Trapper, The Farm Journal, 


and Gleanings in Bee Culture, each one year 
Name 


Address 
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Sunnyland 
Bees and Queens 


FOR SPRING DELIVERY 


For eight years we have shipped our strain 


of three-band bees and queens to all parts of 


S. They have pleased others and will also 
please you We solicit your correspondence 

One 2-lb. pkg. or 2-fr. nuclei with untested 
queen, $3.50 10, at $3.35; 25, $3.25 50 to 
100, $3.15 

Three-lb. pkg. or 3-fr. nuclei with untested 


queen, $1.00 more respectively 
QUEENS: The queen is the 
ony. The best cost no more 
$10.00: 25. $22.00 50 to 
We guarantee 
on everything we 


Heart of the Col 
$1 00; dozen 
each 

satisfaction 


(ine 
100, 65e 
delivery and 


TRY US 


safe 


sell 


Crenshaw County Apiaries 
Rutledge, Alabama 


League Announcement 


The 1929 annual convention of the Ameri 
ean Honey Producers’ League i only five 
weeks in the future. Details of the educational 


will be announced in the bee journals 


in February \ 


program 
given by the host 
day This is in 


Paddock, will 
excellent speak 


program 
feature the first 
Professor | B 


tate will 


charge of who 


undoubtedly not only bring us 


ers from lowa, but also from the neighboring 


state which, in a sense, are co-operators in 
the reception and entertainment of delegates 

February 8 will be marked by the Second 
National Honey Marketing Conference. This 
conference was inaugurated at the San Fran 


judged the greatest 
convention The program 


charge of Mr. A. W. B 


cisco convention and was 


event of the will 


again be in K josness 


general manager of the Mountain States Honey 
Producers Association Boise Idaho This 
fact assures another worth-while conference of 


this acute problem of beekeepers. Mr. Kjosness 


will be very happy to have your suggestions 
for the handling of this session At this time 
consideration will be given to the work and 
reports of the League Committees on Honey 
Grades, Transportation and Standards of Pack 
ing and Crop Reporting Service 

An evening session will be given over to a 
public reception to, and an address by Dr. H 
E. Barnard, President of the American Honey 


This will be the first 
have to 


Institute opportunity 


national honor 


our organization will 


and hear the man who is now leading the ways 


on increased honey consumption through co 
advertising 

Williamson, Pre 
Assoc 


local arrangements for the 


operative 
Mr. N 


State Beekeepers 


dent of the Towa 


iation, Bronson, Towa 
charge of all 


For 


is in 


convention any information concerning 


local accommodations, write to Mr. Williamson 
Mr. Ormond is in charge of transportation, and 
the present indications are that special rate 
to the convention will be secured 

©. L. Corkins, President 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 53.) 

While eating supper the other night I was 
stung inside the mouth by the stinger of a bee 
that was lodged in some comb honey. I had 
taken some supers off the hives about a week 
previous and my family were eating some one 
pound sections that were not quite filled up 
with honey I bit into a corner where there 
were a number of empty cells, and felt a sting 
ng sensation in my mouth. At first I couldn't 
magine what had happened, but on looking in 


my mouth my wife discovered the stinger of 
1 bee and finally got it out [am very suscep 
tible to poison so I had an unpleasant reminder 


experience for two or three days. I pro 


so do not get caught 


of my 
tect myself quite carefully 
very often. I would appreciate any suggestion 
of a relief.’’ 

Well, Mr. Dempsey, if I were you and 
meant to keep on eatin comb honey I] 
of a country where the 


about their 


would move out 


bees are so careless leavin 
stingers stickin around loose in the comb. 
That’s all the relief suggestions I got to 
offer you for the 
comb. But it’s leadin me to a eareful con 


(Continued on 


personal stingers in 


page 57.) 


Package Bees 


For April and May Delivery 


Pure Three-banded 
Italian Stock 


Special price to first fifty ordering five 
or more two-pound packages with select 
Price list free. 


untested Italian 


The Crowville Apiaries 


J. J. Scott, Prop. Crowville, La. 


queens, 


1 RATERS PRR vo Rv Rev 0 


f At Your Service 


Please take advantage of our ability to 
your beekeeping problems, es 


HOW WHEN of 


and of installing 


help solve 


and intro 


pecially the 


ducing queen package 
bees 


Write for our 


ntroduce t queen n our 


directions on how to 


new mailing 


which helps to in 


ind introducing cage 
sure afe ntroduction 
W rite also for our 
Comble Package Bee 
Root Quality Queer 


your 


free booklet 


will 


Bees 


honey erop 


increase 


help to 


/ The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 0. 


DISTASTE SAT 0 
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January, 1929 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 47.) 


pig liver, may be added to vegetable feeding 


for baby at 10 months and thereafter. This 
also adds iron. 
Vegetable feeding for Buddy was prepared 


as follows: 1 
spinach, 1 cup diced celery 


cup diced carrots, 3 cups cooked 


and cleaned leaves 


Cook carrots and celery slowly in tightly cov- 
ered kettle with just enough water to prevent 
burning. When cooked over low flame for an 
hour should be nice and tender. Mash with 
cooked fresh or canned spinach and you will 
get a mixture, after straining, about the consist 


ency of mashed potatoes. Put away in re 
frigerator and during winter may be kept three 
days but in summer not more than 2 days. For 


feeding take six or seven ounces, depend 
and 1 or 2 ounces of milk 
will come through nipple 
same as 


each 
ing upon consistency, 
for diluting so that it 
a hole in it the 
feeding. 


which has size of pea, 


for cereal 


MT 
EVERLAY LEGHORNS 


The beautiful business hen! Wonderful winter lay - 
ers. Big white 


Chicago. Hardy, vigorous money makers. 
Eggs, Chicks, shipped safely. 
EVERLAY FARM Box So 


Stock 
Catalog free. 
Portiand, ind. 


PACKAGE BEES 


QUALITY—SERVICE—-VALUE 
New Catalog and Price List Ready. 
A. J. HEARD =- - WELLSTON, GA. 


P U [ let from hb Ss. egg bred, inspec- 
chicks, ted pee ke will please you and 

you money. I! mouth Rocks, Rhode laland 
Rede, we 4 obey ne Wands ten. Minorcas, Orpingtons, 


Prices. Catalog free. rite today 
Mary Maude | Farms, Box 139, Portland, tnd. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 56.) 
siderashun of breedin up a _ stingerless 
strain to save the comb honey industry. 
If bees are goin to begin leavin live sting 


ers in comb honey somethin has got to 


be done. 
* > * 
he took a 


I see Jay Smith tells as how 


hive rotten, so he says, with American 
foul brood, doctored it up a little and 
left it in the kitchin over the cook stove 
from February till late next spring. Aint 
there a difference what can be done in 
different kitchins? I oneet tried to try 


out some just ordinary skunk’s oil in my 
kitchin. 
boots and harness. I aint since 
the same in that kitchin or any part of 
her and my house as I did afore that. In 
fact, I stayed around the barn or over to 
Ab’s the most of the of that 
winter. Yet I was only just a tryin out a 


It’s good for croop and greasin 
ever stood 


rest whole 


little skunk oil while she was at the 
Ladies’ Aid. I can tell Jay Smith of some 
(Continued on page 60.) 


CANDY FOR WINTER 


Hundreds of hives were lost last winter and 
spring by starvation. These could have been 
saved by using candy. , Better and safer than 
most of the fall honey; Safe, cheap, and easy 
to feed. The use of sandy is a good life in 
surance for your beey Send for circular, also 
catalog of sup »plie s i 

H. H. Jepson, 237 Park St., Medford 55, Mass. 
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New 1929 Edition 


A a 


ABC «4 XYZ of Bee Culture / 


Never before has this great book 


vised as in this new edition, 


this new edition of AB C AND X Y Z OF BEE CULTURE sets forth what 


NEW BEEKEEPING ERA 


treated in 
fundamental changes brought 


This new beekeep ng as 
and explanation in the 


by the 


FOOD-CHAMBER HIVE 


has 
spring 


departure 
feeding, in 


Th is new 
tering, in and 
out Dequeening’’ 
beekeeper 


progressive 


Price $2.50 Postpaid 


A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio, Publishers 


In combination with Gleanings in Bee Culture, 2 years, $3.25. 


j The 


been so radically 
which rounds out 


revolutionized the 
fall 
providing for breeding in two stories 
in this new eidtion is worth the 


*) 

/ 

/ 

= 
have been printed in its 14 successive : f 

/ ment of new beekeeping principles and practices during the 
is practically a 

/ 

= 


this new-old book, has had its rise 
about in large part 

beekeeper’s practices in win 
management, in requeening, and in 


The discussion of 


and so importantly re 
a total of 213,000 copies that 
Because of the develop 
last five years 


editions 


‘*Requeening with 


price of the book to the 
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St. Romain’s 
High Quality Bees 


FOR SALE 

Bargain prices on package 
son of 1929 as follows 

1 2-lb. pkg. with a young Italian queen in for 
$3.00 each; 100 pkgs., $275.00; 1 3-lb. pkg 
with young Italian queen in for $4.00 each 
100 pkgs., $375.00 1 4-lb. pkg. with young 
Italian queen in for $5.00 each; 100 pkgs., 
$450.00. 3-frame nuclei with queen and 2 Ibs. 
of extra bees in for $5.00 each. 

All bees are shipped on a comb of emerging 
bees and honey for feed. I also guarantee safe 
arrival and no disease. Orders booked with 10%. 
balance 20 days before shipment. Shipping sea 
son starts April 15, 1929. Address to 


JOHN ST. ROMAIN, MARKSVILLE, LA. 








bees for the sea 
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Citronelle 


. 

Italian Bees and Queens 
Orders now booked for any quantity for de 
livery after April 1, 1929. 

PACKAGE BEES—2-Ib 


with young queen 


1, $3.50; 12, $3.25; 100, $3.00. 3-lb. with 
young queen, 1, $4.50; 12, $4.25; 100, $4.00. 


QUEENS—First quality 
1, $1.00; 12, $10.00 100, 
ed, 1, $1.50; 12, $15.00; 100, $125.00. Best 
breeding queens, $5.00 each. 

Package prices are f. o. b. express office, 
Citronelle, Ala. We guarantee safe delivery and 
satisfaction or money refunded 


Citronelle Bee Company 
Successors to Citronelle Apiaries 


Citronelle, Alabama 


Selected untested, 
$75.00. Select test 




















RHODES MFG. CO 









$28 S. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


ONLY PRUNER 
that cuts from 
both sides and does not 
bruise the bark. Forged 
from tool steel. Durable. 
CAll Styles and Sizes. 
Delivered Free To Your Door. 
——, Send for Illustrated 
3 Circular and Prices 














100% Safety 
Yes, Sir! 


You are 100% SAFE when you place 
your order with us for PACKAGE BEES, 
BECAUSE— 

Our yards are 


located in disease free 


There has never been a case of 
foul brood within 
BECAUSE—- 


You get 


territory. 
a hundred miles of us. 
with the drones 
and fed on sugar syrup in 


young bees, 
screened out, 
transit. 

BECAUSE— 


We furnish Select Untested Queens 


from the very best three-banded stock, 
and guarantee them purely mated. 
BECAUSE— 

We pack full weight; furnish health 


certificate; and guarantee safe arrival 


and satisfaction in every respect. 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


stating quantities desired. 


Bulay & Franklin 


Box 99 Shepherd, Texas 


' Package Bees 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS ONLY 
EARLY SPRING DELIVERY 


All bees 


shipped on a standard Root frame. 


10 per cent books your order. 
3rood 
and honey and 
tificate with each shipment. 
anteed filled on date 


a government health cer- 
Orders guar- 
Each pack- 


age contains a good untested three-banded 


agreed. 


queen. 

Be, BI nines con nedems $2.50 each 

Be I. Bh SR iin snc sister ne 3.10 each 

3 pounds, 1 frame......... 3.80 each 

ee 4.50 each 

5 pounds, 2 frames, an extra good 
I | 32a wcaia'daeumacehes 5.75 each 


Order from this advertisement. 


L. C. Mayeux, Hamburg, La. 
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NGEF ROSES 


Famous as the best for 78 years. 
Millions sold. Safe delivery guaran 
teed anywhere in the U. S. Write 
for your free copy of ‘‘NEW GUIDE 
: TO ROSE CULTURE,’’ just issued. 
This great new book exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors offers these famous rose plants, 
magnificent assortment, new and old varieties 
also other plants, shrubs, bulbs and seeds. Tells 
how to grow them. This beautiful book, a gold 
mine of information in simple language gives 
our 78 years’ experience for the special benefit 
of the beginner. Success is assured. If you never 
raised roses start now and know new pleasures 
This book is free. Edition limited. Send today 
Established 1850. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 141, 
West Grove, Pa. 


“WHEELS 


Trucks—Wagons 
ELECTRIC Steel or Wood 
Wheels are built to fit any 
skein or axle. ELECTRIC 
Low Wheel Handy Farm 
Trucks save high lifts. 


Free catalog describes Wheels, 
Farm Trucks, Wagons and Trail- 
ers for all purposes. 

Write for it today. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 
23 Elm St. Quincy, lll, 
















ed with 99 92-100 
wr cent pure zinc, same qualit on TELEPHONE 
Vire. Amazing values in Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
Stee! Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paint, Roofing 

Factory to You. 12-to-24 HOUR SERVICE 

We Pay Freight. Write for FREE Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 21 Muncie, ind 

an ama ® 

b Sane +++ 
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INCREASE YOUR POULTRY PROFITS! 
By proper Breeding, Feedin Housing, Cullin 
& Marketing AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNA 
tells how to do it, and in addition a series of 
lored Pictures 
with explanatory text tell and show many things 
you should know. They are not just colored pic- 
tures of birds but pictures of an educational na- 
ture, something never before shown by a poultry 
- aper. 12 issues of American Poultry Journal 
contain about fooo pages--Price 25c ayr.--S yrs. for $1. 


AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 22-536 S. Clark Se. CHICAGO 


XPORT 





Lowest prices on quality bee supplies 
of LOUISIANA RED 
material 
suitable for the tropics. Direct from the 
factory. We deliver by truck direct to 


manufactured 
TIDEWATER CYPRESS, a 


the New Orleans docks. 


QUICK SERVICE. LOWEST PRICES. 


Gulf Coast Bee Company 


HOUMA, LOUISIANA, U. 8. A. 


IN 


| 
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Stahelin’s 
Genuine No bearing 
Original Strawberries 


This year plant the Genuine MASTODON, bred 
by us from original parent plants secured by ex- 
clusive contract with the originator of this famous 
ever-bearer. Gigantic size. Heavy producer. 
BRICQ—22ormes yielder. The favorite 
, midseason and late berry. Fine lus- 
cious flavor. Splendid shipper. Withstands frost. 
PREMIER-!*:t early berry . Bears heav- 
ily before all others. Cooper, 
Pearl,all varieties. Disease Free, NorthernGrown. 


FRUIT TREES—at Wholesale Prices 
Big, sturdy stock. None better. Fully guaranteed. South 
Haven Peach—outsells all others at highest prices. 


Thelatest development 
Latham Ras berr In big yielding red r 
berries. In big demand. Wiflnot winterkil |anywhere. 
Catalog Illustrated in Colors. Shows 
strawberries, ornamentals, roses, 
berries, blackberries, asparagus, FRU 
TREES, seed corn seed potatoes ete. All stock fully 
GUARANTEED. Send for FREE Catalog today. 
F.C. STAHELIN & SON, Box 48 , Bridgman, Mich. 


LL 
ROOFING 


o> { 
Mel foe 
eee 
BIGGEST VALUE: LOWEST cOosT 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of. satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test, Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. Alltypes and sizes Soe —y 

se. Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 
eee en ing and Material Book No. 
1638 and for Garage Book. 
EDWARDS MFG. CO. 

isg-:53 Butler St., 


ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 
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YANCEY HUSTLERS FOR 1929 


RECORD HONEY-MAKERS 


Now booking orders for package bees and 
queens. No deposit required. Let us send prices 
and full particulars 


Caney Valley Apiaries 


BAY CITY, TEXAS 
Chickens, ducks, geese 


hiss 70 BREED and turkeys. Pure bred 


4 hardy, northern raised and most profitable 

Fowls, eggs, baby chicks, incubators; 
low prices. America’s great plant. 36th year 
Valuable new 100 page Poultry book FREE 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box 284 Mankato, Minn. 


Harrison’s 


Golden Italian 
Bees and Queens 


Where Quality and Service Stand Supreme 
Queens are reared from select mothers and 
mated to selec 






drone 


Modern 


equipment in 
every way Entire at faction guaranteed 
One untested queen, $1.00; doz 910.50 hun 
dred, 7T0e each. 2-lb. comble pkg. with unt 
queen p4.60 ten $3.40 twenty-five $3.25 
each. Other size package and nucleus priced 
accord ney 
Delivery start April 1. State inspected 


J. K. Harrison 


ROUTE 1. HONORAVILLE, ALA. 


Time Slips by- 1929 


Our tenth Anniversary Year. Behind us near 
ly a decade devoted to laying the foundation 
of our future te ness. We have made mis 
take but the ime ones will never be made 
again. Before us we know not what. But we are 
optimistic, When w review past achievements 
and consider the good will of a host of satisfied 
customer the path of service looks smoother 
ahead 

Having paved the way by hard work and 
vast experience, we face the future with deter 
mination to make this our Banner Year Wi 
belie that the basi of prevailing low 
hone pric ve as package hippers, must 
make an honest effort to help the honey pro 
ducer en the extent of sacrificing our 
heretofore mall profit, in order that his pur 
chase might prove profitable 

Our prices are based on volume. No order too 
large or too small: we have the goods 

Dy our experience and business integrity, 
mean anything to you? 

The erie to begin about April 1. Prices i 
follow 

2-lb. packages with select untested Italian 
queens, $2.90 each. 

3-lb. packages with select untested Italian 
queens, $3.75 each 

All package hipped on pure ugar yruy} 
only. Via expre Special: With eae h 25 pack 
we “ vill give « package fre 

Queens: Unte sted. $1.00 each; $11.00 per 
doz.; $75.00 per 100 

We guarantee all package bee to be at least 
95° pure Italian Queens to be of our pure 
and best toc) purel mated freedom fron 
disease nd ife arrival in good condition 

J , ’ . 
ensen's Apiaries 
CRAWFORD MISSISSIPPI 


N 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 57.) 
kitchins as he couldn’t hang a hive of 
foul brood in all winter and come out in 
very good shape hisself next spring. 
There’s some things he don’t seem to 

know nothin about yet. OLD DRONE. 


P. 
away 
P 


years! 


S.—Spring looks ten thousand years 
and more. O. D. 
Ss. Latest. news 


Mr. 


The greatest in 
of Weslaco, Tex., has 
sent me and Ab a sample of his POWER 
FUL honey. It all he 


(Continued on 


Stapleton’s 
Bees 


Write for special prices on early orders 
for package bees and nuclei. You will be 
interested. No deposit required. There has 
never been any disease in this section of 
Georgia. State inspection. 


N. L. Stapleton 


Colquitt 


Salge 
is represented and 


page 61.) 








Georgia 
0A At 0 At Pt P60 


Smith’s Superior 


Pure Three-banded Italian 
Package Bees 
and Queens 


Write for Prices and Folder 


We 


what you 


are vou exactly 


profitable 


equipped to 
want to 


give 


it ure a 


honey ason in 1929. FULL WEIGHT, 
GENTLE, PRETTY, THRIFTY BEES, 
headed with as good SELECTED 
QUEEN as eleven years of experience 
can produce. DelWer to you in 100% 
perfect condition We did not lose a 
ingle package or extra queen during 
the entire season of 1928. SATISFAC 
TORY SERVICE ind QUALITY is ow 
motto so wher ou place our ordet 
tl u vou ma be ’ ured that vou 
wil wet « ctl hat we i} We have 
never had any disease ind everything 


ruaranteed to please fret our price 
folder and i l never regret 


N. B. Smith & Co. 
Alabama 
i? 2 bo 4 6 | os oh 


Calhoun, 
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SOUR HONEY DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 60.) 
more. Say, boys, he’s got it. All the 
news about it next month, and how bees 


will run the bootleggers out of business. 
Me and Ab has taken a 
for Salge’s bootleggin queens and bees in 
the of 
beekeepin is just 
O. D. 


general agency 


cause temperance A new erie in 


ahead. Hooray ° hooray, 


hooray! 


he Valuable New Poultry 
al are BREEDS Book Free— 100 Pages 
ty $A Fine Pure-bred Northern raised chickens, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, eggs, baby chicks, 
it 4 incubators & brooders at lowest prices. 

SS America’s great industry. My 47th year. 
is W. A. Weber, Box ,,, Mankato, Minn. 






ROSES" © 


of New Casile kG 








the | title of our new book for 
19 , offers the hardiest, 
sturdicet, freest blooming | 
rose plants in America. Grown 
on their own roots in the an 
fertile soil of New Castle. We | 
ve you the benefit of a life 
ae experience and the most lect list in Amer ica Our 
tock also includes Cannas, Ge raniums, Chrysanthemums 
Dahlias, Phlox, Peonies, Ferns, Gladioli, Cyclamen, Per 
ennials and Hardy Shrubs, ae S oF — W CASTLE’ 
tells you how to make ro wing a suet Published 
ane aaperately printed in actual colo ‘Send for 9 ur 
py today 1 postal will do. Jt’s “Add 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box 118 , New Castle, Ind. 
Dr nt RT FeO RRA RIS 


Combless 
Packages 


Nuclei and Queens 





QUALITY, NOT PRICE, MAKES 
THE VALUE 


York’s Quality Bred Italian Bees 


and Queens are guaranteed to 
please. 

We are better prepared than ever 
to give you that high quality and 
save you money on your require 
ments. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction is 
our motto. Let us quote you prices 
on any quantity. New price list 
now ready. Ask for it. 


York Bee Company 
Jesup, Ga. 
<< 2 es © he 6 | Pe 


ors FRant Feet Feet Rev Fl TR TRE SO 


i 
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Last Chance! 


~Ov- 


We are offering a 10% discount on cash 
orders of any sized booked in January. 
No diseounts after Feb. 1. Let us book 


that order NOW. 


3-lb. packages and queens—1l to 24, 
$4.00; 25 to 49, $3.75; 50 to 100, $3.50. 

2-lb. packages and queens—1 to 24, 
$3.50; 25 to 49, $3.25; 50 to 100, $3.00. 


If Caucasian queens are wanted add 


25¢ per package extra. 


Untested Italian Queens—1 to 24, $1.00; 
25 to 49, 85c; 50 to 100, 75c. 

Untested Caucasian Queens—1 to 24, 
$1.25; 25 to 49, $1.10; 50 to 100, $1.00. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


Valley Bee & Honey Co. 


P. O. Box 703. WESLACO, TEXAS 


The --- 


Peerless Special! 


SS No 


Two frames of brood, four pounds of 
bees and a young queen, one package, 
$6.50; 5 for $30.00; 10 for $55.00. This 
type of package proved so popular last 
season that we offer it again. Our bees 
went into winter in first-class condition, 
so we are assured of very strong colonies 
at shipping time. This means prompt, ef- 
ficient service to our customers. Write us 
your needs; we can ship you any type of 
package. 


A 10% discount on all orders booked 
during January and February when full 
amount is sent at time of booking. Our 
motto: “A square deal for you and for The 
Peerless Apiaries.” 


The Peerless Apiaries 
Box 54 Marksville, La. 
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Baby Bees 


3,000 Colonies to Supply You 


<<n0<< 


Young Queens 


6,000 Mating Nuclei in Operation 


<<00<< 


Low Prices 


Always the Leaders in Price “Reduction, 
Quality and Service Considered 


<<00<< 


Reliability Assured 


Advertising in This Sfournal for Years 
No Deposit Required to Book Order 
<<O00<< 


Let us quote you on your requirements, if one or one thousand. 
<<on<< 


The Stover Apiaries 


Tibbee Station, Mississippi 
Telegraph Office and Shipping Point, Mayhew, Miss. 
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Northern Bred Queens at 


Southern Prices 


1 Untested Queen, 80c; 6 for $4.00 
Season May 20 to Nov. 1 











Experimental work during season of 1928 taught me that I could sell queens at 
prices which will appeal to all. Nor will the excellence of the queens be less; 
in fact, one change of method has improved the quality of my queens. 

Jes Dalton says that the workers of a breeding queen which I sent him in 
1927 have the longest tongues he ever measured. 


Allen Latham, Norwichtown, Conn. 


No better queens can be reared than I shall send out in 1929. Order early. 








It Will Pay You to Get Our Bees and Queens 


No order too early or too far, too large or too small for our best consideration. Tell us your wants 
and let us name you our best prices. R. V. STEARNS, BRADY, TEXAS. 


New Year’s Greetings 
Geo. L. Lott From Louisiana Southern Bee Farm J. W. Newton 


Wishing you a prosperous New Year. Start it right by securing your package bees 
and queens from us. We guarantee prompt shipment and safe delivery. Investigate. 


Louisiana Southern Bee Farm - Baton Rouge, La. 
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ONEY JARS 
ill sell your honey 


& 


Made of Clear Glass they 


oe ve that egg,” ys — ane 
your . No panels to 
catch §. 08 which darkevu 
yout y 2 Beautiful in Clarity 
Fattern and strength uv 
Construction. ; 
CH trial will convince you! 


sizes 
Individual, half pound, one pound &two pound 


ccurate Graduation 


DISTRIBUTORS 
HOFFMAN & HAUCK THEA.!I.ROOT COMPANY M.H.HUNT & SON 


OZONE PARK, A.¥Y OFFICES - CH/CAGO,/LL. LANS/NG, M/CH. 
A.G.WOODMAN CO. COUNCIL BLLIFFS,/OWA AM. YATES 
GRAND RAPIOS, M/CH. SAN ANTONIO, TEX- ST PAUL, MINN. HARTFORO, CONN. 

SYRACUSE,NY 


F.COOMBS & SON 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLAss ComMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
WHEELING, W.VA. 
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